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WE TAKE ADVERTISING 
AND MAKE IT PAY 
Did you ever hear the jokeful question, 
“pay whom ?” 


Well, say, “pay the people for whom it 
was made”—does that repel you? 


Or, say, “pay us”—does long success in 
any business indicate anything as to ability 
in that business ? 


Or, say, “ pay both”—is there any better 
basis for a business connection than mutual 
profit and satisfaction ? 


WE TAKE ADVERTISING 
AND MAKE IT PAY 


For further particulars please address 
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In The Days Work 


DRUG STORE special- 
ty was being advertised 
“experimentally”; small space 
being used in a number of 
mediums with small results. 


Then FEDERAL took it 
up, and concentrated the 
space in the best possible 
medium with revised copy. 


The second month saw the 
cost, per inquiry, depreciate 
about seventy-five per cent. 


Name on request. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


“Put ituptomen _ 
who know your market 
New York Chicago. Cleveland. St.Louis 


Address: 231-241 West 39th Street, New York 
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EDUCATING SALESMEN TO 
COOPERATE WITH AD- 
VERTISING. 





How TO MAKE USE OF BLACKBOARD 

DIAGRAMS—-SALESMEN QUICK TO 
GRASP A WELL THOUGHT OUT AND 
A CLEARLY EXPLAINED CAMPAIGN 
—THE RELATION OF THE MAN- 
AGERS WIDE-OPEN DOOR TO THE 
SALESMAN’S ENTHUSIASM. 





By R. E. Fowler, 


Advertising Manager of the Printz 
Biederman Company, Cleveland, O. 





If you are at the head of a man- 
ufacturer’s advertising depart- 
ment, whose product is sold 
through salesmen to retailers, -I 
know that you have faced this 
question many times: “How can 
I get the co-operation of our 
salesmen? How can I make every 
salesman that leaves the house, a 
living, walking booster for our 
advertising ?” 

This is a problem that has made 
more than one advertising man 
gray-haired, and yet, it’s simply 
amatter of education. Salesmen 
who are worthy of the name can 
be brought around to see the light. 
Right now I want to say that 
is up to advertising managers to 
use their best brains—it’s up to 
them to dig down into the funda- 
mentals of their business until 
they find what makes the wheels 
go round, then bring it up from 
the sub-cellar in which it is found, 
and show it to the salesmen. 
Search out in your own mind 
the proper channel for your mer- 
chandise to take in reaching the 
retailer, there is a natural and 
easy way for merchandise to flow 
from the maker to the retailer, 
just the same as there is a nat- 
ural and easy way for the river 
to flow to the sea. 
After you have found this nat- 
ural and easy way, your salesmen 
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will realize its bearing just as 
quickly as you do. 

You may find it in the profit 
margin your line offers, in the 
Sales assistance you give your 
dealers, in the guarantee that you 

may have on your goods, in a 
quality argument that helps the 
dealer by bringing his customers 
back again, in your trade-mark’s 
prestige or in your national adver- 
tising campaign—but, regardless 
of where, how or when—find it! 

Plan your whole advertising 
campaign, get it into shape so that 
you can explain it logically and 
consistently. Then, before your 
men leave the house for their trip, 
get them together in a body and 
go over every detail of the cam- 
paign with them. Don’t leave any- 
thing to the imagination; make 
everything clear; tell them why 
you use the publications you do; 
tell them why you use the space 
you do, and also what you expect 
to accomplish both with the re- 
tailer and the consumer, by the 
use of your space and the copy. 
If you have a special department 
of dealer assistance, explain how 
this service will not only profit the 
dealer, but will also relieve him of 
a good deal of troublesome detail. 

Tell them how their dealers’ 
requisitions for advertising are 
handled—how you plan, scheme 
and execute so that their dealers 
may make more sales and profit, 
and in this way help the salesmen 
themselves to easier and larger 
sales. 

I use a large bulletin board in 
my talks to salesmen. I arrange 
on this board in logical order my 
whole campaign. I generally 
speak for from thirty to forty-five 
minutes on the points of contact 


that I have discovered. 


I am a believer in bulletin board 
illustrations. A few lines or dia- 
grams always seem to get a prop- 
osition into the heads of our sales- 
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men easier than hours of talk. ° 


My firm has twenty-two travel- 
ing men, and just before they left 
for their spring trip I gave them 
their preliminary schooling. 

I talked on the subject of deal- 
er assistance. I was trying to im- 
press on their minds that out of 
the eight avenues of approach that 
the dealer has to the consumer, 
we covered six with our “print- 
zess” proposition and that when 
they approached a dealer on the 
subject of merchandise alone, they 
were giving him but one angle by 
which to influence his consumers 
to sales and profit, that when 
they did not talk advertising and 
dealer assistance they were neg- 
lecting all the other avenues of 
approach shown on this diagram. 

In a previous address we had 
agreed that profit was the ulti- 
mate aim of all business endeavor 
and that sales must be made be- 
fore a profit could exist, and that 
in order to have sales, we must 
first have consumers. 

Given consumers and an adver- 
tised article for exploitation, 
every one of the lines of this dia- 
gram will act as a compass in 
guiding the retailer to his goal— 
sales and profits—through the 
consumer. 

You can make use of this bulle- 
tin board idea. You can make 
your address to salesmen a verit- 
able fountain head of inspiration. 
But, as I said at the beginning, 
you must dig into your product 
for its point of contact. 

Remember, also, that no man 
can enthuse a blasé body of 
salesmen unless he is afire with 
enthusiasm himself. If you are 
lukewarm on the subject of ad- 
vertising, they will be lukewarm 
as well. 

Just a few words of warning: 
Salesmen, as a class, are mighty 
good fellows—big hearted, whole- 
souled, congenial. Don’t make the 
mistake that an advertising man 
I know once did. He was a busy 
man. The cares of his office 
weighed heavily on him, the sales- 
men running in and out of his 
office bothered him. He posted on 
the outside of the door this card, 
“Salesmen seen only by appoint- 
ment.” It is needless to say that 


those good-hearted boys of the 
road did not seek appointments 
and when he really wanted their 
co-operation most they hoisted 
him with his own petard. 

Get close to your salesmen. En- 
courage them to tell you their 
troubles. The poet said, “Men 
are but children of a larger 
growth,” and it’s especially true of 
salesmen. 

I want our boys to run into my 
office any moment of the day. I 
want them to come, whether it’s 
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for a match, a cigar or consulta- 
tion. And when they go out on 
the road, I want them to write to 
me. I want to know what they 
are doing, and if the advertising 
department can be of assistance to 
them, and if you could be with me 
when the morning mail is placed 
on my desk you would find it well 
sprinkled with salesmen’s letters, 
all written in that friendly co- 
operative tone that speaks of per- 
fect understanding and mutual 
boosting. 

One thing more: As you sit in 
your padded office chair criticis- 
ing your salesman for lack of co- 
operation, contrast his day with 
yours. You breakfast with your 
family; he miles away in the din- 
ing room of some hotel; you ride 
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to the office to meet and work 
with the people who do as you 
tell them to do; he walks his 
rounds, from store to store, meet- 
ing buyers who are overloaded, 
buyers whose breakfast did not 
agree with them, buyers who want 
extra discounts and occasionally 
a friend. You lunch leisurely with 
congenial companions; he eats 
hurriedly because he has a sam- 
ple-room appointment with Jones. 

He works under a mental, a 
physical strain that calls for every 
particle of vitality he possesses. 
Yet through it all he is a good 
fellow. Recognize him as such. 
Educate him along the advertising 
lines you want him to follow, and 
you'll not only get his hearty co- 
operation, but you'll also acquire 
atrue and steadfast friend. 








A. A. A. GOES IN FOR AD- 
VERTISING REFORM. 


The Association of American 
Advertisers, which has been ac- 
tive for some years in investi- 
gating and certifying circulations, 
held its eleventh annual conven- 
tion in Chicago last week. It 
took up the cudgels for purity 
and good faith in advertising. 
No more “fake” stock or offen- 
sive patent medicine advertise- 
ments, no more glowing an- 
nouncements of bargain sales that 
contain no bargains, and no more 
offerings of beautiful suburban 
lots that turn out to be only a 
few degrees removed from 
marshes, will be tolerated, if the 
association’s plans prevail. 

“If the newspapers are really 
desirous of publishing only the 
truth in their columns,” said Bert 
M. Moses, the newly elected presi- 
dent, “then the advertisers are 
desirous of printing the truth and 
the truth only. We believe that 
patrons should hold the same 
faith in the advertisements they 
tead that they do in the news. 

“We are drawing the line on 
offensive advertising and on the 
exploitation of fraudulent schemes 
of all sorts. These only hurt ad- 
vertising in general. The day of 
the ‘catch-line for suckers’ is past 
and gone. The advertisers of the 
association discourage and_ will 





not handle this kind of stuff and 
they will not encourage it by dis- 
tributing business to periodicals 
that will handle it.” 

The adoption of this attitude 
and the appointment of a delega- 
tion to confer with the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion in an effort to bring the two 
organizations into closer relations, 
were the more important actions 
taken at the business meetings. 

Plans to unite the association 
with the Association of Advertis- 
ing Managers were placed in the 
hands of a joint committee. 

The election of officers was as 
follows: President, Bert M. 
Moses, New York; vice-president, 
Walter B. Cherry, Syracuse; sec- 
retary, E. B. Merritt, Chicago; 
treasurer, Harry H. Good, New 
York. 

The annual banquet was held in 
the Blackstone Hotel on January 
26th. Wilbur D. Nesbit was 
toastmaster and members of the 
Association of Advertising Man- 
agers were guests. Parcels post, 
truthfulness in advertising state- 
ment and a vigorous defense of 
the “yellow journal” were the fea- 
tures of the evening. 

“Advertising managers,” said E. 
St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, “are 
to a large extent hired liars, but 
these men are rapidly passing. 
Advertising, to pay, must be 
truthful.” 

President Moses made an at- 
tack on the distortion of facts in 
advertising and said such adver- 
tising does not bring results. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the 
New York Evening Journal, de- 
fended the “yellow journal,” 
which he asserted is merely a 
“human-interest” newspaper. He 
announced that Mr. Hearst in- 
tends to start five more news- 
papers of this kind. 

Vice-President Cherry urged 
the elimination of adjectives from 
advertisements and the substitu- 
tion of “short, snappy facts.” 


oo oe 





The noon-day luncheon of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association of January 
16th was addressed by Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, one of New England’s great- 
est orators. He talked on “Truth in 
Advertising” to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 
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STANDARD OIL MAKES 
FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 
IN ADVERTISING 
POLICY. 





F. L. PERINE RETIRES AND IS SUC- 
CEEDED BY H. K. MCCANN, ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER OF N, Y, TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY—WHAT MR. MC- 
CANN STANDS FOR IN CORPORA- 
TION PUBLICITY AND THE CONSE- 
QUENT SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS SE- 
LECTION FOR THIS IMPORTANT 
POST. , 





Quietly, as always, with no dec- 
laration of intentions and no an- 
nouncement of the change, the 
Standard Oil Company has ap- 
pointed H. K. McCann its adver- 
tising manager to succeed F. L. 
Perine, resigned. Mr. McCann 
was advertising manager of the 
New York Telephone Company, 
a subsidiary of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Mr. Perine has become sec- 
retary of a Fifth avenue, New 
York, realty syndicate. 

As a matter of personal news 
this transfer of individuals well 
known in advertising circles is in- 
teresting. As reflecting a probable 
about-face in the publicity policies 
of the most famous of corpora- 
tions the change takes on the di- 
mensions of a big event. 

The chief indication of the like- 
ly theory that the Standard Oil 
Company has seen a great light is 
the record of the man it has se- 
lected as its advertising manager, 
to replace Mr. Perine. The ad- 
vertising principles upon which 
Mr. McCann has built a striking 
advertising success in the tele- 
phone field are essentially the very 
opposite of those that have here- 
tofore governed in the selling of 
Standard Oil products. 

Mr. McCann did not seek the 
place. The place sought him. The 
offer came to him about January 
Ist, as a. complete surprise. Every 
straw points to the probability 
that the Standard had been im- 
pressed with the results that fol- 
lowed the working out of Mr. Mc- 
Cann’s telephone advertising poli- 
cies, and so reached out and took 
the man who might achieve a 
like success for itself. 
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Mr. McCann 


\ in readily 
gave an interview to a representa- 


enough 


tive of Printers’ Ink. He says 
he believes that it is profitable to 
keep in touch with the editorial 
and advertising representatives of 
the press. He often gains a sug- 
gestion that way which leads to 
the working out of a valuable 
idea, he says. In his present po- 
sition he means to be available at 
all reasonable times. 

_ “What is going to be your pol- 
icy, Mr. McCann?” was one of the 
first questions. 

He frankly confessed that he 
had not yet formulated a policy. 
He was trying hard to become fa- 
miliar with the products whose 
advertising he is to direct,—with 
their manufacturing and _ with 
their selling qualities. 

“What will be your attitude to- 
ward the former Standard conten- 
tion that it should be allowed 
commissions direct upon the ad- 
vertising it placed with the peri- 
odicals ?” 

Mr. McCann met this query 
with an easy, good-natured laugh. 
He parried it like a skillful diplo- 
mat, again asserting that he must 
be allowed time to work out his 
methods of procedure, after study- 
ing the nature of his task. He 
gave no impression of trying to 
conceal an item of information 
which would be received by the 
publishing world with the keenest 
degree of interest. 

The conversation that followed 
served to esfablish Mr. McCann’s 
personal views of the relations that 
should exist between a great cor- 
poration like Standard Oil and 
the public. These may be ex- 
pressed briefly as follows: The 
Standard Oil Company is engaged 
in making and selling standard 
articles of merchandise. It sells 
a good many million dollars’ 
worth of goods a year, aided by 
an advertising expenditure of half 
a million dollars or so a year. 
appreciates the value of its copy 
in the 12,000 or more periodicals 
in which it advertises. In the be- 
ginning, this corporation set out 
to market oil that should be 


standard. It has consistently tried 
to make each of its products— 
parowax, lamps, stoves, oil stoves 
and heaters, axle grease, Pyro- 
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Only Clean Honest 


ADVERTISING 


Pick up a Wisconsin Agriculturist—any 
issue—and note the advertising. You will find 
nothing but honest firms advertising honest 
goods through clean honest copy. 


We reserve the right to reject copy we do 
not consider right for our columns. Because 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


is a personal medium. Our people look upon 
us as friend and adviser. They look upon the 
advertisements not merely as the manufac- 
turers’ claims, but as bearing our approval as 
well. It is as if a friend should say to them 
“Write for Smith’s catalog: I know his state- 
ments are honest and his goods right.” 


This personal element is one of the reasons 
for the remarkable productiveness of adver- 
tisements in The Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representatives, __ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, 
Western Representative, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Member Standard Farm Papers Association. 
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lene, Eureka harness oil and its 
other petroleum products—really 
standard in quality. The public 
generally agrees that these ar- 
ticles are and have been good 
from the beginning. No charge 
of poor quality has ever prevailed 
against a brand manufactured and 
sold by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. This being so, why does 


Our Responsibilities 
To the Public. 


— TELEPHONE COMPANY « a servant of the pub- 
lic, and should endeavor to discharge its dubes as such, 
and efficiently. 


The City of vee pe together with all 


terntory having close commer and social relations wath it, opine commercial ethics 
'y quic! 


an adequate telephone and an excep 
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brands. The indications are now 
that such a policy is to be fol- 
lowed, and that the accepted pro- 
cedure and machinery of advertis- 
ing organization will be used;— 
in other words, that there will be 
a cessation in the pitched battle 
over securing the agent’s commis- 
sion direct, although Mr. McCann 
did not put himself upon record 
to this effect. 

Mr. McCann 
made it clear that 
any man, trained 
in the modern ad- 
vertising school, 
could commit him- 
self without re- 
serve and without 
any subordination 


wan i of his sense of 





accurate service To give such a serce, the © 
and operation of the system as a whole 
known practices. 


The Telephone Company should ore at receive FAIR 


RATES for the service rendered—rates w! 


‘Will meet necessary operating expenses, 


Will provide adequate reserves for replacing worn-out 


or obsolete plant, and 


onstruction, equipment 
should conform to the best , 


to the work of ex- 
plaining Standard 
Oil goods to the 
) public and of put- 
) ting these goods 


‘Will give a return on the mioney actually invested in 
the business that shall be reasonable and sufficient 
to wnvite new capital as required for expansi 


Earnings over and above those so required should be used for 
the benefit of the public, either to reduce charges, of to further 
increase the efficiency and reliability of the service 

Indivigua! patrons should be accorded the same equitable and 
considerate treatment as w accorded its customers by every well 
managed end successful private enterprise 

Employees should be efficient and courteous; they should be 
faithful both to the pubbe and the y. |e oe Soy See 
be paid at least the average rates paid for similar ability 19 other 
lesdaag indiatcion, their proper wellare should be promoted in 
every reasonable way 

The management should do its utmost, by standardinng the 
system, by umpr methods, « y the heartiest co-operaton 
Tis the pbc ond with associated telephone and telegraph com- 
pames, to create and develop a system of intercommunicaton, 
of national scope and of the highest attainable degree of efficiency 


New York Telephone Company 


MH into the hands of 


that public. 

One who would 
try to forecast the 
future attitude of 
the Standard Oil 
Company toward 
consumers will 
examine Mr. Mc- 
Cann’s _ significant 
record. After his 
graduation from 
Bowdoin College 
in 1902, he asso- 
ciated himself with 





The N. Y. & N. J. Telephone Company 


scall 





the sales depart- 
ment of the New 
York Telephone 
Company. This 
was in the fall of 


IN ALL PROBABILITY THE GENERAL TONE OF THIS SERIES 1903. His service 
FORESHADOWS THE NEW GENERAL POLICY OF STANDARD OIL. nitracted the at- 


the company need an apologist? 
The company seems now to be 
honestly trying to give the pur- 
chasing public an honest return 
for its money. To explain Stand- 
ard Oil merchandise as it is and 
to win the favor which is open to 
a purveyor of good merchandise 
to seek, the company’s advertising 
manager needs to be an intelli- 
gent, broad interpreter to the pub- 
lic of the Standard’s ideas in 
making and selling its different 


tention of Presi- 

dent U. N. Bethel, who, in 1906, 
made him advertising manager. 
It is generally agreed that Mr. 
McCann, in his four years with 
the telephone company, succeeded 
in creating an entente cordiale be- 
tween the telephone users of the 
metropolitan district and the mon- 
opoly that controlled the service. 
He explained in a striking se- 
ries of advertisements how se- 
riously the company viewed its 
responsibilities as a common car- 
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rier in New York’s business and 
social life. He suggested in a 
parallel series how telephone users 
might render easicr of full ac- 
complishment the company’s tre- 
mendously difficult task of provid- 
ing quick communication. While 
there may be no evidence to jus- 
tify the attitude, the New York 
public, in the early years of the 
decade,.certainly felt that the tele- 
phone company stood pat upon a 
“public-be-damned” policy. It so 
far yielded to its spirit of hostil- 
ity as to entertain seriously at 
different times the proposals of 
independent companies which 


wished to secure franchises in. 


Manhattan. 

Although Mr. McCann modest- 
ly disclaims the major credit for 
the radical change of relations be- 
tween telephone users and the 
company, a better feeling certainly 
grew out of the publicity work 
carried on during his administra- 
tion. Mr. McCann advocated the 
latter-day view that, although a 
corporation does hold a monopoly, 
it cannot wholly realize upon its 
opportunities without the good- 


.will of the public. His copy has, 


therefore, been pervaded with a 
“desire-to-serve” tone that vastly 
pleased the public and that made 
users receptive to suggestions .of 
how they could employ the tele- 
phone in new ways, much to their 
comfort and convenience. 

It has been a campaign of “in- 
tensification,” as the agricultural- 
ists say. The aim has not been 
merely to secure new subscribers, 
but also to induce more liberal 
patronage from old_ subscribers. 
The advertisements have been of 
two kinds: timely or topical, and 
“boosting,” wherein was shown 
how business concerns use the 
telephone and grow bigger. 


When the Pennsylvania Station 
was thrown open last fall, the 
telephone ad appeared with a 
heading as follows: “The Penn- 
sylyania Tunnels afford the quick- 
est means of transportation to 
Manhattan; the Telephone affords 
the quickest means of communi- 
cation to any point.” This was a 
“topical” or “timely” advertise- 
ment. 
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To promote the use of the tele- 
phone between the home of the 
consumer and the business con- 
cern, photographers were sent to 
take interior views showing clerks 
in a variety of business concerns 
taking orders by ‘phone. One 
scene pictured the telephone or- 
der department of Park & Til: 
ford, retail and wholesale grocers, 
and the accompanying ad quoted 
Frank Tilford about the value of 
the phone as an order-getter and 
order-taker. This advertising un- 
doubtedly awakened many con- 
cerns to the latent possibilities of 
more profit in their telephone 
service. So keen an interest was 
aroused that a department store 
in Newark, N. J., inaugurated and 
announced a “telephone day,” 
when a certain widely used ar- 
ticle could be secured only by or- 
ders over the ’phone. Thus this 
advertising brought about a recip- 
rocal play of beneficial publicity. 
A canvass proved the installation 
of a strikingly larger number of 
*phones in business houses. Pub- 
lic good-will having been earned. 
the telephone company itself was 
surprised at the increase in pat- 
ronage its hard-driving advertis- 
ing had accomplished. 

A man, to originate and carry 
to a real dollars-and-cents success 
a policy of this kind, must have 
believed heart and soul in its 
soundness. Nothing short of a 
complete conviction that this pol- 
icy was the right one, and the 
only right one, could have nerved 
a man to follow it out. 

If the Standard Oil Company 
had desired to secure a man to 
continue its former policy of “di- 
rect commissions” and distant re- 
moteness, would it have been in- 
terested at all in such a man, with 
such a record and such a temper- 
ament, as Mr. McCann? Mr. Mc- 
Cann belongs to the new school 
which believes that corporations 
should be shown as having souls; 
the “soulless corporation” idea is 
a stranger to his manner of think- 
ing. 

There is reason to suspect some 
changes of Standard policy along 
several lines. The great corpora- 
tion has no vanity—it does not 
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cling to a policy that has proved 
unprofitable. Mr. Archbold, or 
some of his associates, must have 
been impressed with the results 
Mr. McCann helped to achieve. 
The New York Telephone Com- 
pany passed the 400,000 mark De- 
cember 24th; the total gain in 
telephones for I910 was over 40,- 
ooo. This growth was the result 
of a big new policy. Would 
Mr. Archbold, in the face of the 
facts, be loath to accept this pol- 
icy for the interpretation of the 
Standard Oil Company, as a great 
manufacturer, to the consuming 
public? The question answers 
itself. 


Further radical change of policy 
and further corroboration of the 
changes hinted at above, are to be 
found in the first libel suit ever 
inaugurated by the Standard Oil 
Company against a publication. 

The Standard Oil Company be- 
gan a libel suit Friday, January 
27th against Benjamin B. Hampton, 
president of The Broadway Maga- 
zine, Inc., which publishes Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine, demanding dam- 
ages to the amount of $250,000. Pa- 
pers were also served on Cleveland 
Moffett, a writer, demanding dam- 
ages to the extent of $100,000. The 
civil suit is based upon an ar- 
ticle in the February number of 
Hampton's, by Mr. Moffett, en- 
titled, “Cassidy and the Food 
Poisoners.” In this article the 
author says that the Standard Oil 
Company has been poisoning candy 
by the use of sulphites in glucose. 
This charge is emphatically de- 
nied in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s complaint, wherein it is set 
forth that the publication of the 
libel has ‘affected the company’s 
credit as well as its business. It 
denied being connected with the 
Corn Products Company, which 
makes glucose. 

Mr. Hampton expressed him- 
self to a representative of Print- 
ERS’ INK to the effect that this 
suit would have the highly im- 
portant result of establishing the 
real as opposed to the techni- 
cal ownership of some corpora- 
tions which appear as independent. 
Mr. Moffett’s statements were 
made regarding the Corn Pro- 
ducts Company, which, because it 
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included some Standard Oil off- 
cers in its board of directors, has 
been assumed by some to be con- 
trolled by the greater corporation, 
Citing the express companies and 
their real railroad owners, Mr. 
Hampton says: 


, The distinction between a “subsid- 
iary” corporation and a_ corporation 
controlled by a “community of inter- 
ests” is recognized by tne Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its report. 
A subsidiary corporation is controlled 
through the ownership of a majority 
of its stock by the controlling body. 

Other dependent corporations are 
controlled through directors and share- 
holders who own stock in their own 
names, but who use their voting power 
and their power as directors to control 
the company in the interests of the 
greater concern which they represent. 
+o+ ——— 

William F. Wendt, long and well 
known to Buffalonians as president of 
the Buffalo Forge Company, the George 
lL. Squier Mfg. Company, the Buffalo 
Steam Pump Company, and other large 
manufacturing enterprises, and pub- 
lisher of La Hacienda, Spanish and 
Portuguese farm paper, has been hon- 
ored by King Alfonso XIII of Spain. 
He has been created great commander 
of the Civil Order of Agricultural 
Merit. The young king of Spain is 
keenly alive to the need of scientific 
agricultural development as a means 
for promoting his country’s welfare 
and has an experimental farm of his 
own. The royal decree establishing the 
Order of Agricultural Merit states that 
its object is to reward eminent services 
rendered to agriculture in any of its 
branches. 





A new advertising concern, which is 
an outgrowth of the Campbell Adver- 
tising Service, will be launched in De- 
troit and known as the Campbell-Ewald 
Company. Frank J. Campbell will be 
president and treasurer of the new cor- 
poration, and Henry T. Ewald, one of 
the best known of the younger adver- 
tising men of the country, secretary. 
Mr. Campbell was advertising manager 
of one of Detroit’s pioneer automobile 
companies for four years and then or- 
ganized the Campbell advertising course 
in the Detroit Technical Institute three 
years ago and has personally conducted 
the class ever since. Mr. Ewald has 
been advertising agent for the D. & C. 
and D. & B. lines, assistant advertising 
manager of the Studebaker Automobile 
Company, under E. LeRoy Pelletier, 
and since the latter’s resignation as the 
advertising manager of the E. M. F 
Company has had charge of the adver- 
tising department of that concern until 
now. 





Robert J. Danby, recently Eastern 
manager of the Lewis publications, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
To-day’s Magazine, with headquarters 
in Flatiron Bldg., New York. Mr. 
Danby is very well known in the adver- 
tising business, having been for a num- 
ber of years Western manager of. sev- 
eral magazines. 
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How the *‘New England Quality”’ 
Movement Is Being Boomed 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association of Boston is doing good work 
for the advancement of New England industries. 

Many generations of inventive genius and skilled workmen have 
maintained a very high standard for New England goods, so the 
Pp. P. A. recently adopted the slogan “New England Quality.” 

The original of the accompanying reproduction appeared last week 
as a full page in five colors in the Boston Sunday Post. A novel, 
striking and effective ad. 


“New England Made” Goods 


The true New Englander always wants the best! “Best™ means goods made honestly. thoroughly and with Uc 











all the skill of generations of trained workmen. Buy goods “made in New England.” because they are the 
and because you promote home industries which pay to their workmen the highest wages ia the world. 
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BOLD POSTER WORK TO 
OVERCOME A TRADE 
PREJUDICE. 


THE DIFFICULT SITUATION THAT 
CONFRONTED THE MICHIGAN 
STOVE COMPANY — HOW OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING REMOVED OBJECTIONS 
TO INCREASE IN PRICE—COLORED 
POSTERS THAT SOLVED THE PROB- 
LEM. 


By H. B. Gillespie, 
Advertising Manager, Michigan Stove 
Company, Detroit. 

In successfully creating a de- 
mand for a manufactured product, 
or line of specialties, there is noth- 
ing so effective, in acquiring im- 
mediate results, as aggressive and 

properly directed advertising. 

Mr, Westinghouse, in the intro- 
duction of his wonderful inven- 
tion—the air brake—met with 
much skepticism and opposition 
upon the part of the railroads. If 
he had conducted a national ad- 
vertising campaign of education, 
directed at the people, thus creat- 
ing a consumer’s demand for the 
protection and safety to passen- 
gers, which the device afforded, 
results would have been achieved 
much earlier and with infinitely 
less friction and expenditure of 
effort. 

Some six years ago, the Mich- 
igan Stove Company produced a 
new line of “Garland” gas ranges 
and’ appliances, which incorpo- 
rated some original and revolu- 
tionary features of construction. 

At that time, the conventional 
single and double oven, “low- 
down” ranges, only, were gener- 
ally used, and no matter how 
much money a consumer was will- 
ing to spend, he could get nothing 
better or different. 

In that style of apparatus, the 
ovens and broilers are located un- 
derneath the range tops, necessi- 
tating stooping by the operator 
when baking or broiling. 

In addition to the new, vaiu- 
able and exclusive features of con- 
venience and safety of operation 
that were well calculated to ap- 
peal to the judgment and favor of 
consumers, there was incorpor- 
ated in this line, also, a somewhat 
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revolutionary plan of elevating the 
baking oven and broiler above the 
cooking-tdps, in the management 
of which the operator could stand 
erect, in a natural and comfort- 
able position. 

This new pattern was, obvious- 
ly and necessarily, more expen- 
sive to manufacture than the for- 
mer, conventional, styles, and, of 
course, commanded a correspond- 
ingly higher price. At first it was 
the consensus, if not unanimity, 
of opinion, that the new line, be- 
cause of price, would never find 
favor with the trade, and gas com- 
panies and dealers generally op- 
posed its introduction. 

as ranges, as a rule, are largely 
sold to consumers by gas com- 
panies, who prefer to handle the 
appliance business themselves, 
rather than to entrust it to deal- 
ers; as by so doing they are en- 





THE MOST WIDELY USED POSTER IN THE 
SERIES, 


abled to apply to it every ounce of 
the energy and ability of their 
splendid organization, and in this 
manner develop it to the limit, 
thereby insuring a maximum con- 
sumption of their product. 
Precisely as was anticipated, 
there were many objections to the 
new line, based upon more or less 
inconsequential grounds, the chief 
of which, however, was the ad- 
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vanced price—it being claimed that 
no range could command the price 
that it was necessary to ask for 
this new pattern. : 

Manufacturers of competing 
lines were in a state of pleasant 
exhilaration over this condition, 
and at the outset joined forces 
with the trade in the crusade 
against the improvements incor- 
porated in the new line. : 

In this emergency the Michigan 
Stove Company, which felt con- 
vinced that it was right in its con- 
tentions, and that a demand for 
the high-class productions could 
be created that would have to be 
acknowledged (and met) by the 
gas companies and dealers gener- 
ally, planned a national advertis- 
ing campaign of education, di- 
rected at the consumer, and de- 
signed primarily to acquaint him 
with the fact that there could be 
procured a line of gas ranges en- 
tirely different from, and infin- 
itely superior to, anything that 
had previously been offered. 

This advertising was inaugu- 
rated by a national billposting 
campaign, and consisted of the dis- 
play of eight-sheet posters show- 
ing a contrast of “The Old Way” 
with “The Garland Way” of cook- 
ing by gas. These posters, which 
were printed in ‘several colors, 
were very strong and effective, 
and the cuts of the two styles of 
ranges, displayed in that connec- 
tion, showing the respective oper- 
ators in position, were very clear- 
ly defined and explicit, so that at 
a casual glance the poster told the 
whole story in detail. 

The campaign was supplement- 
ed by another, in the standard 
magazines, the daily papers, etc., 
which was calculated to reinforce 
the billposting, and to further em- 
phasize the advantages and con- 
veniences of the new construction 
of range. 

This advertising was so_ suc- 
cessful, and so instantaneous in its 
effect, that within a few months 
the “Garland” elevated-oven range 
had created a situation in the 
trade. Gas companies were buy- 
ing it; and, last, but not least, all 
manufacturers were imitating its 
cardinal features, and, with a 
complete reversal of their former 
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attitude, were advertising and ex- 
ploiting elevated-oven  construc- 
tions. 

The present cabinet, in fact all 
modern types of gas ranges em- 
bodying elevated-oven features, 
were evolved from the original 
“Garland” range, which at the out- 
set had been condemned by the 
trade, but which: by careful, heroic 
and original advertising, was 
made the veritable sensation of 
the age. 

This constitutes, therefore, an- 
other concrete evidence of the 
wonderful and amazing influence 
of advertising, properly directed, 
and, in the writer’s opinion, dem- 
onstrates the value of diversity in 
advertising—as well as the im- 
portance of outdoor (or billboard) 
publicity, which undoubtedly 
reaches, in its influence, many 
who are not readers of either the 
standard magazines, or the high- 
class weeklies or monthlies. 

—_——_~+0+ —__ — 


WHY THE FOOD PACKAGE SELLS. 


In a recent issue of Leslie’s Weekly 
is an article by a “business man” on 
the selling quality of food in packages. 
Some of the points made are: 

“Few things have done so much for 
the health and comfort of the family 
and economy in its care as the putting 
up of food in packages, and from a san- 
itary point of view it is one of the 
great achievements of the age. Under 
the old method of selling goods in bulk, 
the food thus sold was exposed to all 
sorts of contamination and infection, 
and in a large majority of cases to de- 
terioration in quality. Almost all cereal 
foods deteriorate quickly when exposed 
to the air, and their food value, as well 
as their palatability, is rapidly re 
duced. Any one familiar with the or- 
dinary grocery store knows how goods 
sold in bulk are exposed in barrels or 
boxes to dust, flies and the constant 
handling by hands that are at best not 
over-clean. If food thus sold could be 
bought at half the price of even the 
same quality of article carefully packed 
in air-tight packages, it would still be 
more expensive than the package goods. 

nail eset ns 


AUTO ADVERTISING MAN DEAD. 








Arthur N. Jervis, advertising and 
publicity manager of the automobile 
department of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, died at the Hotel Carl- 
ton, New York. Mr. Jervis was a 
writer of much merit. The descrip- 
tions he wrote of ‘“Mile-a-Minute” 
Charley Murphy’s ride on a_ bicycle 
behind a locomotive and of his ride 
with Szisz over the Vanderbilt course 
are classics in cycling and motor car 
reporting. 
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PRACTICAL CAR-CARD SUG- 
GESTIONS. 
WAYS OF GETTING CONTRASTS—GIV- 


ING COPY A SQUARE DEAL ON CAR 
CARDS—SECURING POSITION CON- 
TRAST—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE DE- 


TROIT ADCRAFT CLUB. 
By D. H. Bower, 
Of the Michigan Street Car Advertis- 
ing Company. 
Many excellent cards can be 


prepared without using cuts or il- 
lustrations, but depending solely 
upon the contrasts in display, text 
matter, and different colored inks, 
such cards being comparatively in- 
expensive, 

Another style of card which is 
very effective is produced by cut- 
ting the design and letters in bass- 
wood blocks, and then printing 
the blocks on white cardboard, 
with different colored inks, pro- 
ducing a poster effect, which is 
very novel and striking; such 
cards can be printed at a very 
slightly increased cost over a type 
card and the cost of cutting the 
wood blocks is very reasonable. 
Examples of such cards are shown 
in the cards of the Edison Illum- 
inating Company, Bush & Lane 
Piano Company, R. H. Fyfe & Co. 

The next style of card is the 
card in which the advertiser de- 
pends upon illustrations to attract 
and interest the reader, such cards 
can cost much or little, depend- 
ing largely upon the amount of 
detail in the drawings, and the 
number of plates used. 

The more artistic the card, the 
more care should be exercised to 
prevent the blending of colors to 
the detriment of the strength of 
the message sought to be conveyed. 

Many a card which has been 
pronounced a beautiful example of 
artistic work, has been found 
wanting in strength, from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, when weighed 
in the balance of public display. 

All cards in the street cars are 
of a standard size—11x21 inches— 
permitting no one advertiser using 
bigger space than another. This 
makes it imperative for the ad- 
vertiser to use every endeavor to 
make his card dominate every 


other card in the car where it 
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which 
complished solely by means of bet- 


may be placed, can be ac- 
ter artistic or typographical ar- 
rangement of the matter upon the 
card, or by more striking color 
effects. In order to do this, a 
careful study of the conditions 
under which the card is displayed 
should be made, and the following 
points should be considered: In 
the first place, the card is generally 
read at a distance of from eight to 
ten feet, consequently the reading 
matter on the card should be set 
in a size of type that can be 
easily read at this distance; there- 
fore it is not advisable to use any- 
thing smaller than 36 point, and 
larger sizes are preferable. In the 
second place, the card is not al- 
ways read directly in front of the 
reader, but at an angle, in order 
to achieve best results. Under 
this condition the lines of type 
should not be too close together, 
thereby avoiding any appearance 
of crowding, and the style of type 
used should be bold face letters, 
like Cheltenham bold, Roycroft, 
Post or a medium Gothic, in all 
instances giving plenty - white 
space, the effectiveness of a dis- 
play line often being enhanced by 
judicious letter spacing. In the 
third place, care should be taken 
to tell your story in a terse, con- 
cise manner, with every superflu- 
ous word eliminated, and text so 
arranged as to place the principal 
display lines on the lower half of 
the card as far as possible. 

It is my firm belief and convic- 
tion that many an _ advertising 
manager would use street car ad- 
vertising were it not for the fact 
that he realizes that he is not 
familiar enough with the prepara- 
tion of copy for this specific pur- 
pose, and the decision on the part 
of his firm to use the cars in their 
campaign would bring him face to 
face with this copy problem, and 
he fears that a confession of such 
lack of knowledge on his part 
might subject him to criticism on 
the part of his employer. For his 
encouragement, let me state that 
many of the most successful cam- 
paigns in the street cars have been 
matle by advertising managers 
who, at the outset, felt keenly this 
uncertainty. 
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: | | The Providence Journal 


Providence is the second largest 


: 
g city in New England, the center of 
: the most densely populated State in 
; the Union. Within a half hour’s ride 
e there are over a half million busy 
¢ prosperous people, yet never too busy 
to read their oldest, largest and best 
newspapers. 

: 

: The Providence Journal is their 
only morning paper and The Even- 


ing Bulletin, which is a two cent 
' paper, sells more copies every day 
than the local one cent dailies print 
all together. Its daily circulation 
average in 1910 was 48,283. 


The Evening Bulletin 


Advertising Representative 


CHARLES H. EDDY 


New York Chicago 
1 Madison Avenue 150 Michigan Avenue 
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One Year’s Purchases 


Here's a characteristic letter from a FARM JOURNAL 
subscriber : 
/ Colonial Beach, Nov. 6, 1910. 
FarM JOURNAL, 
Gentlemen: 
Fird check for $1.50, renewal for another 10 years. I 
have bought during this year from Farm Journal advertisers: 


I Organ from Cornish Company......... $40.00 
Saw Outfit from Hertzler & Zook......... 20.00 
Belting from Galloway Company.......... 5.25 
a Peal from. A. W. Straad.. 0.0065 s00see0 35.50 
Moonta from ©. TOW: GOsscssccsecsccws 21.00 
1 Mill from Nordyke & Marmon......... 68.50 
1 Gas Engine from I. H. Company....... 165.00 


All of these are giving the best of satisfaction. Success 
to the F. J. M. E. Dopp. 


Did you know that of the FARM JOURNAL’S 800.000 
subscribers, the great bulk pay five to ten years in advance? 


Did you know that the FARM JOURNAL was the first to 
GUARANTEE the reliability of its advertisers, and that it has 
done so for thirty-three years? 


Can you “put two and two together,” and see why advertis- 
ers so often report, “FARM JOURNAL brought us more sales 


9? 


than all the other mediums used put together”? 


Forms for March close February 5, unless all space is taken sooner. FAarM 
JournaL has no solicitors. Order through any agency, or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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INTELLIGENT USE OF 
TRADE PAPERS. 





WISDOM OF MAKING THE DEALER AN 
ADVOCATE OF YOUR GOODS RATHER 
THAN APPEALING TO HIS CUPID- 
ITY—EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS BE- 
FORE CONVENTION OF GROCERY 
TRADE PRESS, 


By Truman A, DelWetrse, 


Advertising Director of the Shredded 
Wheat Company. 

Are trade papers advertising 
mediums, or are they merely un- 
necessary links in the chain of dis- 
tribution that reaches from the 
manufacturer to the consumer? 

Shall we regard the trade press 
as an incubus upon the machinery 
of distribution, or a necessary 
contribution toward the instru- 
mentalities that are maintained to 
promote a friendly feeling between 
your product and the trade? 

Shall we pay tribute to men who 
have erected a toll-gate along the 
highways of commerce, or shall 
we ride rough-shod over the bar- 
rier, depending upon consumer 
advertising to create a demand 
which the retailer must ultimately 
supply ? 

Shall we appeal merely to the 
cupidity of the grocer, or shall we 
endeavor to educate the grocer on 
the selling points of our product 
to the end that he may talk it and 
sell it intelligently ? 

In other words, shall we regard 
trade papers as cleverly devised 
instruments of extortion, or as 
legitimate advertising mediums 
for the promotion of a larger sale 
of the product? 

Manifestly, the answer to these 
questions depends largely upon 
the product you are marketing and 
the character of the trade papers 
themselves. So far as Shredded 
Wheat products are concerned we 
have adopted the policy of regard- 
ing trade papers not only as ad- 
vertising mediums but as a neces- 
sary factor in the machinery of 
distribution. Having come to this 
decision regarding trade papers, 
the question naturally arises: 
What kind of copy shali we use 
in the trade papers? 
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Before we take up the discus- 
sion of this subject, however, let 
us consider for a moment the 
meaning of the word “copy.” 
What is “copy”? 

Of course the word “copy” is a 
misnomer. It is a printer’s term, 
originated in the days of Ben 
Franklin, and should never have 
been applied to advertising. Asa 
matter of fact, “copy” is advertis- 
ing. It is all there is to advertis- 
ing. It is easy to hire “copy- 
writers,” but advertising men are 
almost as scarce as white black- 
birds. Any one can buy space 
who has the money to buy it with, 
but to fill this space with real ad- 
vertising which actually effects 
sales requires something more 
than the ability to write clever 
sentences and juggle with rummy 
rhetoric. 

The idea that advertising calls 
for a clever artificer in words 
without any knowledge of sales- 
manship or the selling arguments 
behind a product is a develop- 
ment of the agency where much of 
the so-called “copy” turned out is 
not advertising. It has little sales- 
manship in it because it is not 
based upon any knowledge of the 
product or the conditions govern- 
ing the sale of the product. Not 
all agencies come under this char- 
acterization. A few of the more 
up-to-date agencies actually make 
a study of the selling arguments 
and the trade conditions that gov- 
ern the marketing of the product 
to be advertised. I know of one 
agency which recently secured the 
advertising account of a food con- 
cern in Pittsburg, and, instead of 
spending the money of the adver- 
tiser in pictures and “machine 
copy” it sent out men to call upon 
the dealers in a number of cities 
in widely scattered territory to get 
information regarding the trade 
conditions affecting the sale of the 
product. This information em- 
braced a wide range of data, in- 
cluding interviews with dealers in 
which they revealed very frankly 
their attitude toward the products 
in question and their opinion as to 
the obstacles that would have to 
be removed in order to bring 
about a more perfect distribution 
of the product. This information 
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was so valuable, in fact, that the 
house considered that the agency 
had already earned its commission 
on the advertising before spending 
a dollar with any publication. 
With such information at hand, 
combined with a carefully devel- 
oped acquaintance with the prod- 
ucts themselves, it is possible to 
map out an advertising campaign 
that will be something more than 
the filling of space with clever 
rhetorical flapdoodle. 

As a matter of fact, a national 
advertiser, seeking national distri- 
bution, cannot hope to get ade- 
quate returns for an advertising 
appropriation except through an 
advertising director who is. di- 
rectly connected with the business, 
who is in touch with its sales 
organization, who is in the at- 
mosphere of the manufacturing 
end of the business and who has 
brains enough and_ character 
enough to co-operate with the ad- 
vertising agency in such a way as 
to make the advertising effective 
and profitable. Needless to say, 
this advertising director should 
evolve the selling arguments be- 
hind the product and should mark 
out “the line of appeal” to the con- 
sumer. He should write the ad- 
vertising—not “copy’—any liter- 
ary fellow can write “copy.” If he 
does not write the advertising, he 
should know enough about his 
own product and the selling ar- 
guments behind it to know when 
the advertising has salesmanship 
in it. No other combination of 
advertising plan should be consid- 
ered for a moment by a manufac- 
turer spending fifty thousand dol- 
lars or more in national adver- 
tising. 

With these observations regard- 
ing the need of advertising in- 
stead of “copy” and the need of 
advertising men instead of copy- 
writers, let us consider the kind 
of “copy” that should go into 
trade papers. I take no stock in 
the idea that trade paper advertis- 
ing should appeal directly and only 
to the commercial greed of the 
dealer. Appealing to the cupidity 
of a grocer for a food product 
places the advertising on the low 
level of trade advantage and dis- 
credits the pretensions and pur- 
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poses of the publisher of the trade 
paper. 

It is true that the grocer is in 
business to make a profit, but in 
appealing to him through trade 
paper advertising it must not be 
forgotten that he and his family 
are possible consumers of your 
product; that when you educate 
him regarding the quality and uses 
of your product rather than the 
profits to be made out of it you 
are placing in his hands the instru- 
ments for an intelligent distribu- 
tion of the product. You are not 
only giving your advertising atone 
and dignity that lifts it above mere 
commercial greed, but you are 
equipping the grocer with knowl- 
edge that enables him to under- 
stand and appreciate the wisdom 
of co-operating and assisting in a 
wide and unobstructed distribu- 
tion of that product. By constant- 
ly appealing to his intelligence 
rather than his cupidity you are 
placing his business upon a high 
level and making him an intelli- 
gent advocate of your proposition. 
He becomes your advertiser, your 
friend and champion. His cham- 
pionship of your product is based 
not only upon the policy of fair 
dealing, but upon an intelligent 
comprehension of your relation to 
the consuming classes. 

Holding these views of trade pa- 
per advertising, it is not possible 
to escape the conclusion that the 
advertising for such a product as 
Shredded Wheat should be an ap- 
peal to the dealer from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint and along ed- 
ucational lines. I do not believe in 
telling the dealer through a trade 
paper advertisement how much 
profit he can make on a case. I 
do not believe that trade paper 
advertising is the place in which 
to adjust difficulties with the trade 
or to air any of the grievances or 
disagreements that arise in con- 
nection with the distribution of a 
product. All matters of this kind 
should be handled by the sales or- 
ganization, and I need not tell you 
that so far as we are concerned 
they will be handled tactfully, 
amicably and in a spirit of friendly 
co-operation with the dealer. 
Their adjustment, however, is not 
a matter for trade paper publicity. 
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The most elementary considera- 
tions of business sense would dic- 
tate that a national advertiser 
should refrain from advertising to 
his competitors his troubles with 
the trade or his final adjustment 
of matters that affect his relations 
with the trade. 

While there might be some ex- 
cuse for using trade paper space 
to tell a grocer how much more 
profit he can make out of one kind 
of laundry soap than he can make 
out of another competing brand, 
there is no excuse for this line of 
copy in our case. Shredded Wheat 
is not a competitive staple. It is 
a patented specialty and hence a 
monopoly. It is in a class by itself, 
an educational proposition. The 
“line of appeal” is dietetic and hy- 
gienic. No grocer ever sold a case 
of Shredded Wheat. When it 
comes to our product he is purely 
and essentially a distributor. We 
must sell Shredded Wheat before 
it gets onto the grocer’s shelves. 

I could not imagine a grocer 
selling a package of Shredded 
Wheat to a customer who has not 
asked for it. This could not be 
said of corn flakes, wheat-flakes 
or oatmeal. If a customer asked 
for “Egg-O-See” and the grocer 
did not carry it it would not be a 
dificult matter to persuade the 
customer to try a package of 
“Force’—for all flaked foods are 
alike—or they are so nearly alike 
that one may be easily substituted 
for the other. There is only one 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, how- 
ever, and we have to create a de- 
mand for it through advertising. 
When a person has been educated 
to eat it,and really knows why he 
eats it, it is useless to offer him 
any other cereal because it differs 
so radically in form and nature 
from other cereal foods. 
Notwithstanding these very ob- 
vious facts, we recognize and ap- 
preciate the importance of culti- 
vating and maintaining a friendly 
relation with the trade to the end 
that the channels of distribution 
for our product may be free from 
every obstruction calculated to im- 
pede the progress of the goods 
from the manufacturer to the con- 


sumer. 
Having no competitor, it is not 
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Good Words 
Always on Tap 


Thousands of letters 
from Ladies’ World 
readers to our Editor— 
all of recent date—are on 
file and show that our 
readers are in close touch 
with advertisers using 
our pages, 


Here is one taken at 
random :— 


“Of all the widely ad- 
vertised breakfast foods, 
Cream of Wheat appeals 
to me as the one most 
suited to everyone. It 
is easily digested by 
young children and in- 
valids, and forms a pal- 
atable and _ nutritious 
food.” 

MRS. J. L.-B., 
~ — Albany Ave., Bklyn. 


Thousands of letters 
commending The La- 
dies’ World advertisers 
come to us each month. 
A remarkable expression 
of confidence in 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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necessary for us to make any spe- 
cial deals of any kind with the 
retailer or to make any exceptions 
to a well-defined policy or price. 

I do not know whether grocers 
ever read trade papers or not. No 
doubt some grocers read some 
trade papers. Conceding that they 
are read by the trade, however, 
how can their value to the national 
advertiser be increased? The an- 
swer is easy: by making the trade 
paper so interesting and so _ in- 
spirational that the grocer will feel 
that he cannot get along without 
it. It should be his commercial 
bible when it comes to clean, hon- 
est merchandising. It should ar- 
ticulate high-toned trade policies 
with actual merchandising. It 
should be a live wire so far as 
markets are concerned and _ it 
should be pervaded by an editorial 
optimism and dignity of discussion 
that will make it a true tribune of 
the trade. The attainment of 
these ideals, or a near approach to 
them, cannot fail to make the 
trade paper a powerful instru- 
ment for the betterment of trade 
conditions—and anything which 
betters trade conditions is a valu- 
able medium through which the 
manufacturer may educate the 
dealer as to the quality and uses 
of his product and the “line of 
appeal” through which he seeks to 
reach the consumer. 


———— +o» 


IF YOU WOULD BE WELL 
INTERRED. 





Soutn Benn, Inp., Jan. 22, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Following the lead of casket manu- 
facturers undertakers have taken to 
advertising, and in some instances with 
rather entertaining results. In South 
Bend, Ind., for example, the style of 
advertising of at least one funeral 
director would indicate that the chief 
object has been stimulation of competi- 
tion, resulting in sales and_ special 
rates. The latest of a series of under- 
taking advertising to appear in the 
papers of that city was as follows: 

“Funeral work is judged, not so 
much by its cost, but by the service and 
goods you obtain. Inferior goods and 
poor service are more noticeable at a 
funeral than any place on earth. I 
carry a complete stock of goods, even 
as low as $30 for a_ cloth covered 
casket, everything furnished, and prompt 
refined service is assured at every 


funeral, no matter what price you may 


W. K. 


elect to pay. 
LAMPorT. 
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ADVISES INTERBOROUGH 
PANY TO ADVERTISE. 


C. W. Lee, of ‘the Cc W. Lee Com- 
pany, commercial engineers, told 200 
members of the Business Science Club, 
at their monthly meeting, at the Aldine 
Club, New York City, January 10th, 
what publicity can do for public utility 
corporations. During the course of his 
remarks he took occasion to criticise 
severely the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company in its attitude toward the 
public. It was due to this, he believed, 
that the proposed subway extensions 
were not yet under way. If the Inter- 
borough had followed a policy of edu- 
cational publicity, stating frankly in the 
newspapers what it proposed to do and 
accomplish both for itself and the pub- 
lic, and had shown its sincerity by im- 
proving its service to the best of its 
ability, the subway extensions would 
now be under construction. 

The greatest mistake made by most 
public utility corporations, Mr. Lee 
thought, is to wait until it is too late 
before calling in the doctor—the doctor 
in this case being a policy of publicity. 
The corporations give too great heed to 
their lawyers, whe naturally are the 
greatest foes to corporate publicity, as 
they are accustomed to doing things in 
the dark. He believes this idea is 
changing rapidly, however, as many pub- 
lic utility corporations are now taking 
the public into their confidence and 
with excellent results both to the cor- 
porations and to the public. He cited 
the publicity work of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of this city as an ex- 


ample. 

Irank W. Noxon, secretary of the 
Railway Business Association, told>the 
members of the club how his associa- 
tion is striving to bring about better 
days for the railroads and the business 
world in general by means of publicity. 
— Or 


BUFFALO AD CLUB 


Ad Club at its annual 
7th, chose these of- 
ficers: President, William P. Good- 
speed; vice-president Carl J. Balliett; 
secretary, John Messersmith; treasurer, 
William W. Reed; and these additional 


COM- 








150 STRONG. 


The Buffalo 
meeting, January 


directors: C. E. Brett, W. C. Jaynes, 
De Forest Porter, Walter F. Nurzey, 
Francis J. Rohr, William M. Rams- 
dell, Henry Oliver Smith, Mason B. 


Hawley, FE. G. Mansfield 
The club mem 
ninety-two 
The treas 


Hatch, H. B. 
and W. P. Werheim. | : 
bership is 150, a gain ot 
members during the year. h 
ury is $1,000 to the good. The club 
has met every Saturday for luncheon, 
on one occasion entertaining President 
Taft. <A list of topics for discussion 
has been prepared, and the club would 
be glad to exchange it with other Ad 
Clubs. “Brass Tacks Talks’ was the 
subject on January 14th. 
_----—+ 0 > - — 


Benjamin Waxelbaum, for six_ years 
connected with the business office of 
the New York Jewish Morning Journal, 
has been appointed special representa- 


tive for both the Journal and their 
weekly Sabbath magazine, Der Ameri- 
kane, 
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The Orange Judd 








Northwest Farmstead 


covers that parallel line of states from Minnesota west to the Pacific coast. 
Its 100,000 circulation offers advertisers unusual opportunities in this fast 
developing territory. Nearly all of the farms still require quantities of 
machines, apparatus, farm and family supplies and the progressive advertiser 
can get his share by going after it. The Northwest Farmstead with the 
other three publications making up 


The Orange Judd Weeklies 
425,000 Circulation 


are read by farmers who are making big, assured incomes and who are 
spending their money freely. Their prosperity is permanent because it is 
the result not only of the high prices they have been receiving for their 
produce, but of the modern business principles they have applied to farming, 
received trom their instructor—The 4 Orange Judd Weeklies. 

















| ADVERTISING RATES ON REQUEST | 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Offices : Headquarters : Eastern Office : 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Ave., 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
335 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis New York Springfield, Mass, 
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PREPARING TO ADVERTISE 
A FOOD PRODUCT. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS RELATING 
TO FOOD MANUFACTURING AN 
ESSENTIAL PRELIMINARY—REGIS- 
TRATION UNDER THE PURE FOODS 
AND DRUGS ACT CARRIES NO GUAR- 
ANTEE—CLEARING THE WAY FOR 
THE PROCESSES OF DISTRIBUTION— 
THE VITAL NEED OF INITIATIVE— 
ADDRESS BEFORE THE BUFFALO AD 
CLUB, 








By G. W. Johnston. 
Of the Wyckoff Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo. 

In this day of severe competi- 
tion, when one manufacturer finds 
himself pitted against perhaps 
one hundred others making the 
same product, and he sees here 
and there a customer slip away 
from him because of pricing, the 
temptation becomes very strong to 
cut quality, adulterate, or perhaps 
to meet competitive pricing. Up to 
1906 this was possible because we 
had no national protective laws 
against it. In that year the pres- 
ent so-called Pure Foods and 
Drugs Act was passed by Congress 
and became law. 

The purpose of this act is to 
prevent the manufacture, sale or 
transportation of foods or drugs 
which are either so adulterated as 
to be below the standard of quality 
expected to be purchased, or are 
sO poisonous or deleterious in 
themselves or by reason of the ad- 
dition to them of poisonous or 
deleterious coloring or preserva- 
tives as to be injurious to health, 
or which are misbranded or label- 
ed in such a way as to deceive the 
public as to their character, qual- 
ity, locality of origin or manufac- 
ture. This last, as a Federal stat- 
ute covers only the territories, 
District of Columbia, etc. It does 
not cover the states, nor transpor- 
tation wholly within the separate 
states, but it does cover the trans- 
portation of such goods from one 
state or territory to another 
state or territory or to any for- 
eign country. 

There seems to be quite an idea 
among many people that to regis- 
ter one’s food or drug product un- 
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der the Pure Foods and Drugs 
Act carries with it a guarantee of 
the United States Government that 
the goods so registered are pure 
and just what the manufacturer 
says they are. The Government 
issues no guarantee to anyone. The 
law is simply a prohibitive act, not 
exactly under the police powers of 
the Government, but based upon 
the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution, and the sentence 
so frequently seen “Guaranteed 
under the Pure Foods and Drugs 
Act, No. ———” on food and 
drug products, simply guarantees 
that the manufacturer has an- 
swered a list of questions furnished 
him in printed form by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and has re- 
ceived the number of his certifi- 
cate, said to be its file number in 
the Department of Agriculture. As 
I understand it, no one is com- 
pelled to register his product un- 
der this law, though he must live 
up to its provisions if he is manu- 
facturing in a territory or intends 
to ship into any other state or 
territory or foreign country. 
Naturally this law is very lim- 
ited in its jurisdiction, but it is 
different with the various state 
laws. The national law relates 
mostly to interstate commerce 
and has to do mostly with those 
who buy and sell in trade; the 
state laws have for their object 
the protection of the ultimate con- 
sumer. The first concerns profits, 
the latter life and health. 
Conditions relating to food law 
matters do not differ very widely 
among the states, and yet the 
state laws differ very widely from 
each other. Each state has legis- 
lated as it deemed best for the in- 
terests of its own class of consum- 
ers, without much regard to the 
laws passed by any other state. 
This has given rise to a demand 
for “uniformity,” so called. In 
other words, certain large food in- 
terests demand that the laws of 
all the states shall be “uniform” 
with the national law. If the na- 
tional Pure Foods law was in- 
tended primarily for the protec- 
tion of the ultimate consumer in- 
stead of to meet conditions of in- 
terstate commerce there might be 
much right in this demand. How- 
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ever, it seems to have been dem- 
onstrated that the producers of 
and dealers in foods do not want 
the kind of uniformity that is 
based on the best in the state 
laws. The experiences of various 
of the states since 1907 in partic- 
ular would seem to lay down as a 
fundamental principle: that the 
producers of and dealers in foods 
who as a class are responsible for 
adulterations now existing or that 
have existed, are not the parties 
who should dictate the food laws 
of a state for the protection of the 
consuming public. Those who 
might be punished under a law are 
not the proper ones to dictate its 
provisions. 

When one says that the national 
law concerns the manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers of foods in 
interstate shipments and that the 
state laws are primarily intended 
to cover only the conditions of 
retail trade anyone ought to see 
the hollowness and pretense of the 
call for “uniformity.” 

The contention that the present 
national food law with its imper- 
fections, deficiencies, weaknesses 
and emasculation by interpretation 
or otherwise, should be held up to 
the states as the embodiment of 
perfection; that it should be ac- 
cepted by the states as the culmin- 
ation of all wisdom and all efforts 
to secure laws that shall in fact 
as well as in pretense protect the 
consuming public against harmful 
adulterations, fraud and deceptions 
in food products; that the states 
should in food laws take no steps 
in advance of the present national 
law, make no improvement on it; 
that there should be no progress 
in these matters beyond the provi- 
sions of the present national law 
with its numerous jokers; that the 
states should adopt the shibboleth 
of mere uniformity; that the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
or that of the “three secretaries,” 
rendered on an ex parte statement 
of the special food interests, can 
or should become the food law of 
the states is preposterous, and is 
an example of the crafty methods 
of organized big food business 
which ever proclaims its belief in 
the principles of food laws, but 
with bland artfulness and cunning 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Watermark” 


Do the Letters You 
Mail to the world 
look as well as the 
best letters the 
world mails to you? 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


will put you on a 
reciprocal basis 
with your most 
fastidious corre- 
spondent. 


Let us send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It contains suggestions 
for letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on the 
white and fourteen colors of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 

Write for it on your present 
letterhead. Address 
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Hampshire Paper Co. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
The only paper makers in the 


world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary—“‘Look for the Watermark” 
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ingenuity seeks to circumvent their 
effective enactment into law. 

It behooves the manufacturer, 
therefore, to study well the laws 
relating to his proposed product 
before he begins to produce. In 
the main the laws of all the states 
have been honest endeavors to se- 
cure to the ultimate consumer hon- 
est goods for his good money. It 
should, therefore, be the earnest 
endeavor of the manufacturer to 
live honestly up to all their pro- 
visions. 

The next and really greatest 
problem is that of distribution— 
getting goods to consumers with 
the least delay and expense. The 
world is filled with manufacturers 
and would be manufacturers who 
fail utterly with even the best 
standard of goods in getting their 
goods into a secure place on the 
market. There is no problem so 
difficult to solve, because it has so 
many different people with as 
many different minds to deal with. 
Could a manufacturer take a plas- 
tic consumer and mold him to his 
opinion of his goods as he molds 
his raw materials the problem 
would be simple enough. The 
question now is: What are you 
going to do when the jobber 
knows he doesn’t want your goods, 
the retailer is sure he has some- 
thing e!se in stock which is just as 
good, and the consumer doesn’t 
know anything about you or the 
goods? In the ordinary course of 
trade one must mold all these 
classes of mind. 

The present barbarous system 
of distribution has long been a fes- 
tering sore of commerce. ‘The 
brightest minds of the age are con- 
cerned with it, but instead of 
simplifying the process of reaching 
the consumer, we seem to add 
complexity to complexity, each 
increasing the cost of the goods to 
the consumer. The one possible 
exception to this may be consid- 
ered the mail-order business. But 
there are many reasons why this 
form of business can never solve 
the problem in its generality. 
There are many lines of goods 
which cannot be handled in a mail- 
order way. 

The great question with consum- 
ers (and their great questions of 
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commerce must always be of first 
importance to manutacturers) ia: 
iow can we get away from the 
long row of profit eaters between 
the producer and the consumer? 
Under the present cumbersome 
system there are the producer, 
transporter, jobber, traveling sales- 
man and retailer and sometimes 
brokers and others to form the 
gantlet to be run on the way to the 
consumer, each separate individual 
being an inert or sometimes pug- 
nacious individual to be moved. Is 
it any wonder that so Many manu- 
facturers fail to solve this compli- 
cated problem and retire in defeat 
after trying their strength on this 
ancient and unwieldy machine. To 
the food manufacturer this great 
problem may well be considered 
the greatest of his bugbears, until 
he reaches the inevitable conclu- 
sion that advertising removes 
the greatest part of his diffi- 
culties. And this is the point 
at which the problem should 
be- taken up and its. solution 
sought. 

It has not been my purpose to 
be at all pessimistic. Far to the 
contrary, I believe there is always 
opportunity for every honest food 
product to find its market, and the 
pure food laws do not concern 
themselves with honesty. 

I look upon opportunity as a 
creation, not a condition existent. 
Every opportunity has to be made 
and some one must create it. The 
raw material is everywhere. There 
are few exceptions to the general 
rule that every time and place are 
just as favorable as any other 
time or place. Opportunity does 
not inhere in these. It is born of 
one condition represented by a 
single word—lInitiative. 

Winning success for, a food 
product means first the annexing 
of confidence. There is no more 
important word in business. It 
is better than argument on prices, 
for without it goods lose their 
salability ; missing or losing it ar- 
gues lack of character, inherent 
failure, 

Being thus in great measure 
the body and soul of business, how 
best to build in health and pro- 
portion becomes of the utmost 
importance. 
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Back of confidence there must 
be character. I cannot conceive 
how any permanent or enviable 
reputation can ever be built on 
any food product without charac- 
ter. There must be an honest 
end sought, a desire to benefit the 
consumer, to minister to his health 
and well-being. Mingled with 
these qualities there should be 
initiative, aggressiveness, truth, 
sincerity, and supreme confidence 
in the proposition and in one’s 
self. These traits of character 
show through the goods and 
quickly impress the public. Dis- 
honesty and deceit sometimes 
seem to win faster than the truth, 
but a sufficient answer to this 
great fact appears in the greater 
fact that nowhere in this coun- 
trv can you name a food prod- 
uct that has succeeded for any 
desirable length of time that was 
built to deceive, notwithstanding 
the powerful machinery which 
sometimes gets behind such prod- 
ucts to catch the pennies which 
drop from the tables of some well- 
advertised honest product. 
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ADMEN DEPLORE IOWA LEGIS- 
LATURE’S FAVORITISM. 





The Des Moines Admen at their 
luncheon January 17th adopted resolu- 
tions deploring the action of the Iowa 
Legislature in designating New Orleans 
as Iowa’s choice as the location for 
the Panama Exposition to be held in 
1915, and asking it to reconsider its 
action. Papers on the subject of ad- 
vertising in small space and with lim- 
ited appropriations were read by G. W. 
Mercer and E. R. Richardson. Water- 
loo’s advertising campaign was_ dis- 
cussed by J. A. Townsley, formerly of 
Waterloo, now connected with Success- 
ful Farming. A. L. Ball, of the Milton 
Company, Philadelphia, spoke of adver- 
tising problems. 

—_——_—+ 0 »>—__—__ 


“Tt’s strange the way some people 
waste time and postage attempting to 
get free advertising, especially in cases 
like this, where one has not even heard 
of them,” an advertising agent of a 
Western trade paper writes PRINTERS’ 
Inx. His patience had given way upon 
receiving within twenty-four hours of 
each other two letters from manufactur- 
ers in an unrelated line enclosing page 
write-ups of his plant and offering elec- 
trotypes if desired. 





A. H. Greener, formerly connected 
with the Farm News, of Springfield, O., 
has become Eastern representative of 
Opportunity, 
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CITY AND COUNTRY SELL- 
ING PROBLEMS CON- 
TRASTED. 





WHY A FOOD ADVERTISER MAY SUC- 
CEED MORE QUICKLY IN A METRO- 
POLITAN COMMUNITY—THE RELA~- 
TION OF THE RURAL MERCHANT TO 
HIS CUSTOMERS—THE CITY GROCER 
A PLIANT INDIVIDUAL, 


_ 


By the New York Manager of a 
Big Grocery Specialty House. 


If the entire population of the 
United States were suddenly 
merged into one colossal city of 
90,000,000, the food manufacturer 
that advertises would realize his 
dream of having a public which 
would be peculiarly susceptible to 
the influences which he might ex- 
ert. That difficulty which we now 
call the “dealer problem” and 
which ramifies into a thousand 
perplexities would become simpli- 
fied. The sales and advertising 
departments could count upon a 
return from their efforts in direct 
proportion to their skill and to 
the merit of the goods they were 
selling. 

The task of controlling the 
sales of a food product in a met- 
ropolitan community is radically 
different to-day from directing the 
sales in the villages and the rural 
districts. 

Why? In general, because of 
the difference in the relations of 
individuals in the city and in the 
country; because the country 
storekeeper has more influence in 
guiding the choice of his custom- 
ers than does the city dealer. 

In the country the merchant has 
the respect of his customers to 
such an extent that his prestige is 
sometimes as great in the eyes of 
his people as that of an advertis- 
ing house. If, as he sometimes 
does, he cares to pit this prestige 
against that of the advertiser, he 
may count upon a fair chance of 
having his decision prevail with 
his trade. This is not true in a 
large city, as I shall explain later. 

In other words, a concern that 
advertises nationally may expect 
to establish its reputation in the 
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city, and to realize the benefits of 
that reputation far more quickly 
than in the country. In the city 
the dealer, generally speaking, is 
powerless to undermine a custom- 
er’s feeling of confidence in an ad- 
yertised article, because the aver- 
age dealer has no personal stand- 
ing with the consumer. In the 
city, confidence runs in a straight 
line back from the consumer to 
the advertiser; in the country this 
feeling of confidence must run the 
gantlet of the storekeeper’s judg- 
ment. ‘This means that in a city 
community an advertiser can cen- 
ter himself upon the work of cre- 
ating reputation; that in the coun- 
try he must do more than this—he 
must attend to the dealer as an 
individual whose influence with 
his customers is strong. 

Consider for a moment the so- 
cial relations in a country region. 
The smaller the trading center, 
the more intimately a merchant 
knows his patrons. They are 
neighbors; they know each other 
as Jim, and John and Hannah; 
they know each other’s ambitions, 
their children go to school to- 
gether and they themselves asso- 
ciate on equal terms in_ school 
boards, in social gatherings and in 
churches. And if, as often happens. 
the dealer “obliges” his neighbors 
who trade with him by “charging’ 
the goods, one readily under- 
stands why he becomes, in the 
eyes of the advertiser, an impor- 
tant individual factor in the great 
work of getting trade-marked 
goods into the homes of the coun- 
try householder. 

Credit obtains to a far greater 
extent outside the city. A mer- 
chant will often “carry” a cus- 
tomer for weeks or even months. 
Knowing the customer’s affairs, he 
will accommodate him till the next 
pay day, or till a crop of corn or 
potatoes is sold, 

Everyone knows that a credit 
buyer is not in a favorable posi- 
tion to insist upon anything, and 
especially that he be supplied with 
a trade-marked article, when the 
merchant has his reasons for sup- 
plying something else. Suppose 
the wife of a farmer up the valley 
fancies an advertised starch. She 
asks the merchant about it. Sup- 
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Messenger 

Free for This $2.00 Book sent you 
One Year on 10 Days’ Free Trial. 








How to Judge an Advertisement 


John Lee Mahin has rewritten his famous Ten Tests, broadening their scope 
and making them of greater value than ever. They form the only complete set of 
tests for advertising matter ever published. They are found on pages 441 to 460 
of the 1911 Mahin Advertising Data Book, and this is the only place they will 
be printed. To get the Ten Tests you must get the Data Book. 


This is the book that is used daily by such well known advertising managers as 
G. H. E. Hawkins of The N. K. Fairbank Company, J. M. Campbell of The 
Procter & Gamble Company, S. C. Dobbs of The Coca-Cola Company, E. St. Elmo 
Lewis of The Burroughs Adi ing Machine Company, J. W. T. Knox of Chester, 
Kent & Company, W. B. Morris, Northwestern Knitting Company, E. L. Shuey, 
The Lowe Bros. Company, EH. Jenkins, Cable Piano Company, C. B. Hamilton, 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Chas. H. Townsend, Jr., Brown-Durrell Com- 
pany, and by 5990 other advertising managers, sales managers and salesmen. 


What You Get in the 1911 Data Book 


Rates and detailed information on New Copyright Law, Patents, Trade- 
Magazines, Newspapers, Agricultural, marks, ete. 


Literary, Foreign, tducatior al, Trade aac 
y . F New Features: Estimated, as well as 


Papers, etc. : : 
Statistics covering hundreds of im- SWorn, circulation of newspapers and 
. magazines, listing 365 trade papers in 


portant facts, such as family incomes 

and expenditures, laborers, wage earn. 8 lines; exact amount to the penny 

ers by classes, city and country, num- ‘equired to cover any town with any 
; : sized poster. New and authoritative 


ber of dealers in all lines, etc. 
Articles on Local Mediums, General chart showing how to make scientifically 
= correct color combinations. 


Mediums, street Cars with data cover- 
ing U nited States and Canada, Posting, 1910 census figures, etc. 


Besides the Data Book answers over 100,000 questions of every-day interest 
in advertising and selling. All subjects thoroughly indexed, yet it fits 
the vest pocket. 


LET US SEND THE DATA BOOK ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


$3.00 FOR $2.00 OFFER: If at the end of 10 days you want 
to keep the Data Book send us $2.00 and we will send you for 
one year the MAHIN MESSENGER (subscription price $1.00) 
which contains terse, helpful and inspiring sales and advertising 


talks. 
: MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


John Lee Mahin, President Wm. H. Rankin, Vice-President 
H. A. Groth, Secretary 


820-870 American Trust Building CHICAGO 
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pose the merchant explains that a 
bulk starch he has will go further 
and is better adapted to her needs. 
Even though she has still a lurk- 
ing desire to try the advertised 
product, she is buying on credit, 
and does not care to assume the 
haughty attitude advised by some 
manufacturers and to say: ‘No, 
thank you! I asked for Argo! I 
want what I asked for, good day!” 
She knows the merchant has an 
account against her and will not 
press for its collection till she is 
able to discharge the debt. It is 
inconceivable, in view of these 
business and personal - relations, 
that she upbraid the merchant as 
a substitutor and flounce out of his 
store. She would be sure to alien- 
ate the storekeeper as a friend and 
bring embarrassment upon herself 
in the form of a statement of in- 
debtedness. 

She therefore smiles and takes 
home the starch the merchant has 
shovelled from an open box under 
the counter. The merchant makes 
a greater profit and the woman 
never knows what she missed, any- 
way. 

But this is not all. The country- 
man does not part from his dimes 
and his quarters unless there is 
good reason for it. He must, liv- 
ing at a distance from the village 
perhaps, buy in bulk. He puts a 
barrel of brown sugar in his 
wagon, bought at a low price, and 
not fifty packages or so of Crystal 
Domino sugar, in packages. He 
buys a barrel of oatmeal to last 
the winter through, and not a hun- 
dred packages of a brand of prime 
quality which has been advertised. 
Part of his philosophy is that buy- 
ing in bulkis more economical than 
buying in small lots. ‘Tempera- 
mentally ke is not quick to see the 
advantage of laying in a large 
quantity of price-maintained goods, 
for which he has to pay propor- 
tionately just as much for a hun- 
dred pounds as he does for one 
pound. 

A clear understanding of these 
interlocking social and business 
relations makes clear the differ- 
ence between selling an adver- 
tised brand in the cities and in the 
country. 

Now stand off and look at the 
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average dealer in the city. He 
rarely gives credit; he expects and 
gets cash. The consumer knows 
him only casually at best and has 
no reason to respect his judg- 
ment when it comes to buying the 
family food. The consumer knows 
the dealer not at all if the buying 
is done by the maid, or butler or 
steward, under the direction of the 
“lady of the house.” A dealer 
knows that he is in danger of los- 
ing a customer, if he does not send 
exactly what is asked for. He can 
not have the comforting assurance 
that the buyer must stay with him, 
because he has an account against 
her. And he knows that the con- 
sumer doesn’t give a snap for him 
personally, anyway. 

The country dealer is a good 
deal more of a man than the aver- 
age city groceryman. The latter 
hasn’t the least particle of persona! 
influence with his customers. His 
function is to work as a “slot- 
machine,” as he himself often com- 
plains. If he is not exact in ful- 
filling the requests of his custom- 
ers, he loses business, and if he 
loses much business in these days 
of high rents and low profits he 
must go out of business. 

As a matter of fact, I have never 
been able to respect the city groc- 
eryman very highly as an individ- 
ual. Only the other evening I at- 
tended a meeting of a retail gro- 
cers’ association in New York. 
One of the speakers was a man of 
reputation in the grocery field. 
ie had worked hard and intelli- 
gently to promote better selling 
methods among grocers, to ad- 
vance ideas about the benetits of 
organization and the advantage of 
sticking to the acts of organiza- 
tions. 

Many _ grocerymen attended. 
They ate heartily of the sand- 
wiches, sauerkraut, cheeses, etc., 
and sat all through the fine talk 
of the leading speaker, dumb and 
undemonstrative. They were hav- 
ing a fine time and only as a mat- 
ter of duty listened to the 
speeches. But these men became 
veritable Frenchmen when the 
vaudeville performance was put 
on, so enthusiastic did they be- 
come. They chuckled over the 
musty jokes and nudged neigh- 
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bors in the ribs when a “good one” 
was propounded by the “beauty” 
on the stage. 

All they remembered of that 
meeting were the food and the 
performance. They went back to 
their work the next morning as 
cheerfully ready to cut prices and 
underbid the grocer across the 
street as ever before. 

Conventions of grocers are no- 
toriously ready to pass resolutions 
of any kind. They will resolve 
till the break of day, only an hour 
later to get behind their counters 
and accept “free deals” and other 
considerations against which a 
few hours before they had,. in 
meeting, so valiantly resolved. 

This applies generally in the re- 
tail grocers’ trade, but with spe- 
cial force to the grocers in large 
cities. 

Being the man he is and playing 
such a mechanical part in selling, 
he is not a hard “problem” for the 
advertiser. Indeed, all the adver- 
tiser needs to do is to concentrate 
upon the consumer. Once arouse 
the consumer’s interest, and he 
may be sure that the grocer wi'!l 
be no obstacle. 

I do not mean to say that ad- 
vertised goods may not create a 
constantly growing demand in the 
districts outside of the cities. 
Many brands are establishing 
themselves slowly in the smaller 
stores. I have instanced some of 
the difficulties confronting the ad- 
vertiser who would get country 
trade. But these difficulties are 
not insuperable. Demand will fol- 
low an educational campaign, but 
this education must be thorough- 
going and unceasing. The parcels 
post will be a rude awakening to 
the merchants who act as purvey- 
ors of provisions to the rural re- 
gions. It will compel them to 
handle better goods or suffer 
more seriously than ever in their 
fight with the mail order houses. 


———_+ e+ —-——_. 


Brent Good, of New York, of Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills fame, left for 
the South, January 23d, for a period 
of rest. Some one recently pel that 
Mr. Good’s signature is the best known 
in the world, for it appears not only 
on the Carter package, but also upon 
the thousands of out-door Carter signs. 





Sure you have your favorite 
salesman in this, that and the 
other store you _ patronize. 
Everyone has. When he shows 
you a thing, it looks better, 
you buy more quickly, and 
what’s more to the point, with 
more permanent satisiaction. 

Same way about advertising 
mediums. Confidence in the 
publication extends, in a pro- 
nounced way, to its advertising 
columns. Like a flesh and 
blood salesman, it has to be 
careful about the line of goods 
it shows you. THE UTICA 





for nearly a third of a century 
has gone ahead in its chosen 
field, a weekly visitor into thou- 
sands of homes (now over 140- 
000 and largely in interior New 
York, New England and ad- 
jacent states), carrying its re- 
liable and concise news story of 
the week, its messages of help- 
fulness and cheer. Is it any 
wonder it is believed in? 

Can’t you see how much ex- 
tra force is given to your busi- 
ness story when it appears in its 
columns? 

Can’t you see why the rule is 
“Only worthy goods and honest 
advertising?” 

We are here to tell you more 
about it whenever you say the 
word. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 

Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., _ Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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From N. Y. Herald, Jan. 19, 1911 


Dry Goods Men See Prosperity in West 


Crops Are Bountiful and Poor Indeed Is the Farmer Without an 
Automobile, They Report at Conference. 


Representative dry goods mer- 
chants and buyers who are assem- 
bled here in their annual conven- 
tion are enthusiastic over the 
sound business conditions. 

* * * Especially in the West 
and Southwest, * * * the en- 
hanced qualit; of the merchandise 
for which there is demand indi- 
cates a substantial underlying 
stratum of prosperity. * * * 

W. F. Dalzell, president of the 
Jobbers’ Association of Dress 
Fabric Buyers, * * * said that 
* %* * Farmers were satisfied 
with the crops and the agricultural 
interests were pleased, * * * 

Colby Davis, of Chicago, said 
* * * “One of the most encour- 
aging signs is that the peopie are 
continually buying better mate- 
rials and that grades are going up. 

Where only a few years ago fab- 
rics of the six and one-half cent 
grades were sold, the demand now 
is for merchandise of such quality 
as seventeen and one-half cents a 
yard, 

This shows that the public taste 
seeks better merchandise and that 
the people are able to purchase the 
best. * 

Douglas Dallam, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer ot the Knit 
Goods Buyers’ Association, is en- 
thusiastic in his belief in the 
soundness of business conditions. 

W. M. G. Howes, of the John- 
son-Larimer Dry Goods Company, 
of Wichita, Kan., said: “No ap- 
prehensions for the future are felt 
in the Southwest. The great re- 
sources of that section of the 
country afford a subste intial basis 
for business. * 


“Purchases are of the best fab- 
rics. There is little demand for 
the cheaper grades of goods, which 
were sold largely only a few years 
ago, Silks and satins are in de- 
mand, and all the other fine qual- 
ities of dress goods. 

FARMERS ALL PROSPEROUS. 

“The Southwest is not given to 
extremes in style, and _ prefers 
models of American modistes. 
Kverything there is intensely 
American. The standards of taste 
are constantly improving, and cus- 
tomers are buying dress goods 
into the making of which the fin- 
est materials enter. The farmers 
of Kansas are prosperous * *. * 
Nearly all appear to have auto- 
mobiles, and some have two. 
Their wives and daughters are 
more interested in high class fab- 
rics than they are in calicoes and 
ginghams. Sales of sti iple goods 
are excellent. * 

A tendency is iti to buy mer- 
chandise of high grade rather than 
to take chances on that which is 
merely showy. The conditions in 
the Southwest are better than ever 
and the development out there has 
only scratched the surface of 
things.” 

T. J. Beaumont, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., declared that tle Staie from 
which he came was never more 
prosperous * * * The agricul- 
tural interests were confident that 
the future had much in store, * * * 

C. D. Parmelee, of Omaha, Neb., 
expressed the opinion that the 
West was in a most satisfactory 
condition and that business * * * 
embraced merchandise of the high- 
est grades. 
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You See Is True.’’—T. BALMER 





Are You Receiving The Same Proportion 
of Returns, Per Dollar Invested in Adver- 
tising, As 5—2-—or Even 1 Year Ago? 


The “law of diminishing returns” is to be reckoned with in the 
over-solicited metropolitan field. Are you fighting it—blindfolded? 


Of the 92,000,000 Consumers 
in the United States 


65,000,000 live in towns of 25,000 and less,—real rural communi- 
ties—not suburbs of a great city (which you know), but towns 
where the real American home life still obtains and where commu- 
nity spirit is alive. Towns where this world’s goods are pretty 
evenly distributed,—towns which the wealth of a fertile farming 
country for miles around is tributary to. 

This is the class among whom Woman’s World circulates. Its 
exclusive field, for but a scant 5% finds its way to the larger centers. 

27,000,000 live in cities of over 25,000 where is found extremes of 
wealth and poverty. Hotel residents, flat dwellers, cheap boarding 
house lodgers, down to hordes of ignorant and illiterate immigrants. 

Of all the inhabitants of a great city, what per cent, think you, are 
really neither probable nor even possible although so 
figured ? 

Woman’s World is consistent. Edited to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of a certain constituency, 95% of its total circulation is absorbed 
by those for whom it is suited and intended. It has the largest sub- 
scription circulation of any periodical, -—reaching one home in every 
seven in its field; renewals average 68% to 73% 

There is no “part metropolitan, part rural” distribution here, but 
over 2,000,000 straight “rifle shots” at the best “per capita average” 
buyers in the country. 

Ability to buy? Sales Mgr. E. C. Morse, of the Hudson Motor 
Car Co., says they sell not only more per capita, but actually more 
automobiles in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska and_ the 
Dakotas than they sell in New York City, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Maine and Connecticut combined. 

Woman’s World has a field. It is pre-eminent in that field. 
Your message could not be better placed to reach the “Small Town 
and Rural Buyer.” More,—it could not be placed as well. 

April issue closes February 28th. 

Rate card and intimate circulation statement can be obtained by 


~ WOMAN’S WORLD 





I. A. LESHER, THOMAS BALMER, Adv. Director A. J. WELLS 
Adv. Mgr., Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
Kesner Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York City. 
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THE: TYPE FOR THE AD. 
THE NEED FOR MORE CONSIDERATION 

FOR TEXT TYPES—THE RACE WITH 

THE MACHINES—ROMAN FACES 

FAR IN THE LEAD—SOME INTER- 

ESTING VARIATIONS—THE MATCH- 

LESS CASLON. 

By. George French. 

Too little attention is given to 
the question of the design of type 
faces intended to be used in adver- 
tising. In fact, the type-setting 
and type-casting machines, the 
various duplicating devices, and 
the typewriters, have almost 
caused us to lose sight of the fact 
that there is anything to type-de- 
sign except to devise letters that 
will serve the purposes of these 
machines. 

Type for all of these machines 
must be modified, as to design and 
as to size and width, to suit the 
exigencies of the mechanism that 
takes the place of human fingers; 
and all the makers of these devices 
have exerted themselves to con- 
vince printers that design should 
be subordinated to convenience— 
and such has been the result. 
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Yet the design of the letters 
used for printing advertisements 
plays an important part in the 
force and result-getting quality of 
advertising. It may seem like 
pure captiousness to object to a 
face of type for an advertisement 
for the sole reason that some 
hard-pressed designer for some 
foundry, which must have a new 
series to offer to willing printers, 
had made spines upon the top lines 
of some of the -capitals. Yet if 
those spines, which do not belong 
there, make the paragraph or page 
of print disagreeable to as few as 
one per cent of the readers, it is 
plain that that type should never 
be used for advertising purposes. 

The student of typography, who 
is also a student of psychology, 
and probably a practising advertis- 
ing man, may profitably devote 
some time to the study of type- 
designing. He will not have to go 
very deeply into the subject before 
discovering that he has got among 
a series of very interesting facts. 
He will begin to notice the type, 
with especial reference to its 
shape, its grace, its proportions, its 
tone, its “set,” its visual qualities 
in the mass. He will note wheth- 


Nothing doth sooner breed a distaste, or satietie, than plentie. 


What longing lust would not bee alaid, to see three hundred women 
at his dispose and pleasure, as hath the Grand Turke in his Seraille? 
And what a desire and shew of hawking had he reserved to himselfe 
from his ancestors,"? that never went abroad without seven thousand 
falkners at least? Besides which, I thinke, the luster of greatnesse 
brings no small incommodities to the enjoying of sweeter pleasures : 


““MONTAIGN”’ 


FINE EDITIONS PRODUCED BY THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 
TYPE MADE BY NICHOLAS JENSON. 


MODIFICATION OF THE FACE-TYPI 


Another influence that has made 
us forget that type may be well 
designed is the type-founders— 
who ought logically to be devoted 
to the maintenance of the highest 
possible standards, because only in 
that way can they hope to run in 
the race with the machines. The 
type-founders have debauched 


taste and promoted indifference 
and ignorance through their policy 
of issuing at frequent intervals 
new faces that had nothing to 
commend them but novelty. 


TYPE DESIGNED BY BRUCE RODGERS AND USED FOR SEVERAL 


THE BEST 


er or not the reading matter of 
the advertisement he examines ap- 
peals to the eye, and he will note 
the typographic make-up of those 
advertisements which, among the 
page-full, first and most agreeably 
attract his eye. 

The art of type design is a dis- 
tinct branch of the graphic arts. 
The good designer is very far 
above the standards of the ordi- 
nary draftsmen who do most of the 
designing for the matrix cutters of 
the type foundries and the various 
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chines that set type, and make 
o_o they set it. The worthy 
type designer must be the very 
finest kind of a draftsman, and so 
much more that the draftsmanship 
is likely to be forgotten in the 
shuffle. Yet fine draftsmanship is 
the foundation of the manual art 
of the type-designer, of course, 
just as good drawing is the foun- 
dation of the oil and water-color 


IN these days when so many volumes are issued each 
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Soon they begin to water, then be- 
come inflamed, and finally the 
muscles refuse longer to abet my 
scheme to drive them to the ab- 
horred task, and I have to put the 
book back on its shelf. It should 
rather be thrown into the ash- 
barrel, but I want to read it. The 
type will not allow me to do so, 
despite the fact that they were 
created for that specific purpose. 
Probably our 
penchant for cer- 
tain classes of type 


month, the success or failure of a book is often largely is in some measure 
a matter of competition, and this new “battle of the due to long ac- 


books” is in a large measure decided in the book- 
stores, where the public goes to purchase. In conse- 


quaintance with 
those classes. Our 
eyes take the more 


quence, we make every effort to have our books present kindly to green and 


a pleasing appearance. The paper jackets which cover, 


brown, because for 
uncounted jgenera- 


AN OLD STYLE TYPE WELL ADAPTED FOR ADVER- tions those colors 


TISING BECAUSE OF ITS FAIR, ROUND FACE AND 


HARMONIOUS CONTOURS, 


painting. But draftsmanship for 
the good type-designer serves only 
as his vehicle of expression. 

The principles made use of by 
the designer of type, which are of 
importance to the advertiser, are 
those relating to the optical qual- 
ities of the type. Perhaps it 
should be stated that the optical 
and the artistic qualities of good 
type are almost identical, at least 
up to a certain point. There is 
much type that the eye merely 


have been domin- 
ant in nature. The 
eyes of the English, 
I'rench and Latins have for many 
generations been accustomed to 
the lines of what we call the Ro- 
man types. The Germans and the 
Oriental peoples have been accus- 
tomed to different type contours. 
But the fact that Germany is 
adopting the Roman types may 
perhaps justify a belief that the 
dominance of the Roman faces 
rests upon something more funda- 
mental than long familiarity. 
However this may be decided, it 
is now evident 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- that for Ameri- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which ©" advertisers 


have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a 7 

, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind te should 


the Roman faces, 
and a few very 
close variants, 
are those they 
employ. 


quires that they should declare the causes which 32564 The why need 


THE ORIGINAL CASLON MADE FROM MATRICES IMPORTED 
FROM THE CASLON FOUNDRY. 


endures, for the sake of the liter- 
ary motive the type expresses. But 
in advertising, as the whole effort 
is to attract and hold, there must 
be no mere tolerance of type. 

I have books—one in particular 
—which I have never been able to 
read, because of the type, and the 
handling of the type. I am not 
able to hold my eyes to the work 
of reading its pages. They balk. 


not be absolute- 
ly answered. 
There are a lot 
of things that 
we find we do not know, when 
we undertake to account for 
the predilections of the human 
mind. About the best we are just 
now able to do is to note what 
those predilections are, and humor 
them. Probably there is not a 
type designer who can give a ra- 
tional and conclusive reason for 
placing the dot on the letter i 
somewhat to the right of the body. 
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One answer is that it is not so in 
most of the faces in common use, 
because those who design type 
for the machines devote them- 
selves chiefly to the vain effort to 
make their type look like type, and 
force their letters to make, as 
nearly as possible, words. 

The so-called typewriter types 
can never be composed into an 
attractive piece of printing, and it 


The lower-case letters are designed to stand to- 
gether, but it is impossible to combine many 
capital letters without making noticeable gaps 
and breaksand someawkward connections. But 
the objection to capital-letter lines in conjunc- 
tion with lower-case lines does not rest chiefly 
upon this point. There are fonts of type from 
ONE OF THE MANY UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS TO 


WAS NOT PUT 
UPON THE MARKET AND ONLY ONE BOOK WAS 


IMPROVE THE CASLON FACE. IT 
EVER PRINTED FROM IT. 


is the quality of legibility alone 
that makes them tolerable for cor- 
respondence, in sane contrast with 
the wretched chirography of the 
average correspondent of pre- 
typewriter days. That which 
makes them disagreeable to the 
eye is that each letter occupies a 
like lateral space in the word, and 
that the tone is sacrificed to util- 
ity and the hairlines run almost 


counterpoint has come off victorious. Fin item that ar- 
gues so strongly in favor of the straight line is the beauty 
of its adaptability to the rectangular book=page. Writing 
must, above all, be legible; and the Roman dyaracters 
in use are most easily read, when the cone of the »n« 
OF »O«approadjes the square, black-letter, when it forms 


A RECTANGULAR GERMAN FACE, 


into monotone. The man who 
makes typewriters that will print 
words the letters of which have 
the proper “set” will be entitled to 
the gratitude of the world, and 
plenty of wealth. 

So we arrive at the point where 
we perceive that the essentials of 
type-design, so far as advertising 
is concerned, are contour, “set” 
-and attention to such fine points 


ILLUSTRATING THE 
PROGRESS OF THE GERMANS FROM THEIR TRADITIONAL 
BLACK LETTER TOWARD THE ROMAN DESIGN. 
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as the placing of the dot on the i, 
the weight of the hairline, etc, 
And we are particular about these 
points because the eyes of the 
readers of our advertisements are 
particular also. 

To buttress this position it is 
only necessary to appeal to his- 
tory and experience. Note the 
types of the early printers, note 
the types of the printers who 
made the craft fa- 
mous and who now 
make paupers of us 
in our endeavors to 
get good specimens, 
and note the types 
used now by the best 
exemplars of the art. 
Take that much-de- 
bauched face, Caslon, 
and follow it from its 
origin to the present 
day. We find it on 
the pages of a sur- 
prisingly large pro- 
portion of the best 
books; and now it is used for 
much of the best printing and the 
most effective advertising liter- 
ature. In some details, Caslon is 
far from an ideal type face; but, 
if it is properly impressed upon 
the right kind of paper, it makes 
a piece of printing that invites the 
approbation of the judicious ad- 
vertiser, and causes the eye of the 
reader to linger lovingly upon it. 

There is not 
now and. there 
never has been 
an old-style type 
face that equals 
Caslon, as there 
is not now in use 
a modern type 
that, in its class, 
equals the old 
Riverside, to be 
found upon the 
pages of the 
American classics printed in Bos- 
ton a generation or two ago. 

Of so-called “display” types 
there is little to be said, of their 
design or other characteristics. 
Their day is waning. Those of 
them that are good and likely to 
persist are closely related to the 
best faces of body type. The more 
remote they are from the body 
designs the shorter are their ca- 
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reers and the more welcome their 
demise. Old-style and Modern 
Roman faces, with their variants 
of condensed, expanded, boldface, 
and italic, with the texts and 
scripts, furnish all the varieties 
of type faces any sane advertiser 
or printer, who works to get read- 
ers rather than effects, can profit- 
ably employ. There are a few 
other variants which are effective- 
ly used, such as the Cheltenhams, 
Pabst, Della Robbia and perhaps 
a few others. But it is a ques- 
tion if advertising, and printing 
generally, would not profit if they 
were to disappear. Their merit 
is their nearness to the classic 
Romans. 

It is the advertiser who has 
learned to justly estimate the 
power of type attraction who lim- 
its his choice to the Romans, and 
gets the best results from his ad- 
vertising. Think of the Rogers- 
Peet advertisements. They have 
been one of the big elements in 
the making of a very big business. 
Can they be imagined in type other 
than the ample and amiable old- 
style they have always been set 
in? Think of Macbeth, and “See 
that hook.” Perhaps these, and 
many other advertisements that 
have made good with this kind of 
type, might have been set in other 
type and been as successful; but 
they were not. 
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THREE FURNITURE  PUBLICA- 
TIONS UNITE. 


The Michigan Artisan, which has been 
more recently known as the Weekly 
Artisan, the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record and Furniture are being consoli- 
dated in one publication, to be called 
The Furniture Manufacturer and, Arti- 
san, The new periodical is to be issued 
by the Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
ompany, under the direction of J. 
Newton Nind, who has been for near: 
twenty years connected with the furni- 
ture trade papers. The plan of the 
publishers is to make the publication of 
vital interest to furniture manufacturers 
and their skilled employees. 





J. A. C. Norris, 8 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton, formerly New England manager 
of The Housekeeper, is now represent- 
ing the People’s Home Journal in New 
England. he Housekeeper is now 
represented by the forces of Collier's 
Weekly in New England. 





The Denver, Colo., Times has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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William 
Meredith* 
found a lady 
who wanted 
The Woman’s 
Home _ 
Companion 
because of the 
ads it carries. 


*One of these subscription 
agents. 
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RAILROADS OBJECT TO ED- 
ITORIAL ROASTS. 
EFFICIENCY OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
DAMAGED BY HALF-BAKED CRITI- 
CISMS IN EDITORIAL COLUMNS— 
“DON’T KILL THE GOOSE THAT 
LAYS THE GOLDEN SPIKE,’ SAYS 

JOSEPH R, KATHRENS, 








American railroads spent in 
1910 a grand total of $8,635,000 in 
advertising. It was real money, 
too, and not transportation, as was 
the case a few years ago. The ex- 
penditure for the year in news- 
papers varied with different roads 
from fifty thousand to half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

These figures were given out in 
an address delivered before a con- 
vention of the New York Asso- 
ciated Dailies, by Joseph R. Kath- 
rens, of the H. E. Lesan Advertis- 
ing Agency, which handles the 
New York Central’s appropria- 
tion. The railroads don’t want 
to control editorial policy—all 
they ask is just as fair treatment 
as would be accorded any other 
respectable industry that is spend- 
ing big money to create a favor- 
able public sentiment, and objects 
to having the good work it is doing 
in the display columns impaired 
in value by half-baked criticisms 
in the news or other editorial 
pages. 

Mr. Kathrens said in part: “As 
the advertising representative of 
the New York Central, whose 
lines serve a territory occupied by 
one-half the population of the 
country, and whose trains carry 
each year a number of people 
equal to the entire population, I 
want to say we have enjoyed most 
cordial relations with the pub- 
lishers. I want here and now to 
acknowledge this co-operation for 
myself and associates. 

“This railroad account has been 
developed through personal serv- 
ice, until to-day it is one big har- 
monious proposition. In olden 
days when space was bought for 
transportation, little value was 
placed on either. But the very 
day this embargo was lifted and 
railroad advertising placed on a 
cash basis, marked the birth of 


real railroad advertising. 
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“Did you ever stop to consider 
that our prosperity came with the 
prosperity of the railroads, and 
that it declined when adversity 
struck the railroads? We all en- 
joy a full measure of prosperity 
only when the railroads are pros- 
perous. 

“And while I am on the subject, 
did you ever observe how careless 
some folks are in talking about 
railroads? I read recently in one 
of the metropolitan papers over 
the signature of a writer whose 
stuff got on,the first page, an arti- 
cle criticising the dining-car serv- 
ice of a Western road, and roast- 
ing the coffee, which did not seem 
to please his palate, yet he did not 
stop to think that he was getting 
hot coffee while going fifty miles 
an hour, surrounded with all the 
comforts of a club or hotel. 

“It is extremely unfortunate that 
newspaper ethics permit a liberty 
of this nature, which would be un- 
thought of with reference to Del- 
monico’s restaurant, the Waldorf- 
Astoria, or the Ten Eyck Café. 

“While unjust and harmful crit- 
icisms are being thoughtlessly 
made, the railroads of the country, 
with nineteen billions of invested 
capital, are hauling us in comfort 
for two and three cents a mile, 
while we pay fifty and sixty cents 
per mile to be toted over the 
streets of New York or Chicago 
in a smelly, noisy taxicab that 
costs less than a good horse and 
buggy. 

“All of which leads me to be- 
lieve that we should protect the 
goose that !aid the golden spike.” 


The 





The Chief Factor 


Christian that makes an ad- 
° vertising medium 
Science productive is the 
. amount of interest 
Monitor it contains for the 


people who read it. 
The Christian Science Monitor, a 
daily newspaper for the home, 
measured by this standard, is a very 
effective advertising medium. Re- 
sults generally achieved prove it. It 
should be used in national cam- 
paigns directed at the actual buying 
public. 





Boston New York Chicago 
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WHO GOES TO 


EUROPE? 


Any manufacturer contemplating entering the Eng- 
lish market or making any change in his advertising 
arrangements in the United Kingdom is invited to 
communicate with the undersigned by an early mail, 
so that an interview may be arranged in April or May 


at which time Mr. Benson 
will be visiting the States. 


Benson’s advertising offices are among the 
most prominent in the United Kingdom, and are 
responsible for the advertising of such well known 


articles as 

Bovril Rowntree’s Cocoa 
Colman’s Mustard Cope’s Tobaccos 
Fels-Naptha Edwards’ Soup 


and numerous others. 

The terms of the house, photographs of the offices, 
and particulars of work actually being done, togeth- 
er with a copy of a pamphlet entitled ““The British 
Proposition,’’ will be forwarded by return 
mail to any manufacturer. Correspondence re- 
specting any appointment should reach London as 
early as convenient, but in no case later than the 
10th of April. 


KINGSWAY HALL, 


. 


LONDON, W. C. accent 


Telegrams, ‘‘Spurts London.” Governing Director, 8. H. BENSON, Ltd. 
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MAKING A TRADE-MARK 
NAME GENERIC IN 
FIVE YEARS. 


“TARVIA” CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDS IN 
SELLING MATERIAL FOR TREATMENT 
OF MILLIONS OF YARDS OF MA- 
CADAM ROADS, WITH HELP OF GOOD 
ADVERTISING IN FIVE YEARS— 
PECULIAR CONDITIONS TO OVER- 
COME—DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS. 


By Charles W. Hurd. 
Tarvia is a coal tar preparation 
used in macadam road construc- 
tion as well as for repairs and 
dust-laying. it has established it- 
self in favor with many public of- 
ficials, besides opening a market to 
many competing products. And it 
has done this in a remarkably 
short space of time through the 
use of advertising, thereby dem- 
onstrating in a striking way the 
utility of the advertising force in 
an entirely new field—in general 
propaganda for good roads. 
Until the automobile began to 
tear up the best of our highways, 
there was no general and full ap- 
preciation of the seriousness of 
the good roads problem. The first 
realization of this was followed 
by an intensified antagonism on 
the part of many to the automo- 
bile. It was at length seen, how- 
ever, that the fault lay with the 
roads themselves, and the good 
roads movement, which had al- 
ready gained considerable head- 
way and which boasts an official 
organ, the Good Roads Magazine, 
took on new importance. 
Experiments in Europe where 
road conditions had already pro- 
gressed beyond America, were 
carefully followed from this side 
by the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, the largest manufac- 
turers of coal tar products in the 
United States. In due time, a 
product was developed which 
seemed to meet all tests. This was 
Tarvia, so named from “tar” and 
“via,” the Latin word for road. 
The trade conditions were not 
promising for an easy conquest. 
The educational work done by the 
good roads movement had been 
considerable but it had not been 
focused on those whose imme- 


diate duty it was to care for the 
roads, nor directed at the public 
in their capacity of taxpayers, in- 
terested in the question of good 
roads as a community investment. 
County boards and officers were 
cautious, appropriations for road- 
building were always scanty, and 
few counties and towns worked 
on a scale to justify experiments, 
At the same time there was com- 
paratively little demand from the 
public for any improvement that 
involved local expense. 

The problem of overcoming 
these conditions had two parts, 
To educate and move the public 
highway officials of state, county 
and township without at the same 
time educating the tax-paying pub- 
lic to support them would be slow 
work. It was believed to be 
cheaper in the end to handle both 


arvia 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 
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SHOWING HOW IT IS DONE, 


parts of the problem at once. And 
so it proved. 

To reach the proper county and 
municipal officers, several lines of 
approach were used, i.e., the tech- 
nical papers and municipal jour- 
nals read by them, circular letters, 
illustrated descriptive booklets and 
personal visitation. For the last 
purpose promotion departments 
were organized in the four or five 
leading cities of the country. 
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These included experienced men 
who called regularly on the road 
authorities and demonstrated to 
them the advantages of the Tar- 
via treatment in making the mac- 
adam roads dustless and adding 
to their life. To reach the general 
public which foots the bills, gen- 
eral mediums, of course, were em- 
ployed. ; 

The entire campaign from the 
selection of the name ‘““Tarvia” to 
the preparation of copy for all 
mediums, has been under the su- 
pervision of the A. W. Erickson 
Advertising Agency of New York. 

In starting the campaign, full- 
page copy was run in such publi- 
cations as Country Life in Amer- 
ica, Everybody's, McClure’s, some 
of the automobile papers, and a 
large number of municipal and 
engineering journals. The fact 
that Tarvia itself was in an ex- 
perimental stage necessitated pro- 
ceeding slowly until it had been 
thoroughly tried out in different 
localities under different climatic 
and traffic conditions and could be 
advertised with assurance. 

Tarvia had first been conceived 
as a preparation to lay the dust, 
and the first copy prepared had 
this purpose in view. It was a 
year or more before the full impli- 
cations of the Tarvia treatment 
were realized. After that Tarvia 
was featured as a construction 
material first of all, and after- 
wards as a treatment for repairs 
and to prevent dust. The trade- 
mark now reads “Tarvia—Pre- 
serves Roads, Prevents Dust.” 

The advertising campaign has 
been pursued with persistent and 
varied appeal. The copy always 
contains a picture, and the picture 
is an illustration of a street treat- 
ed, or being treated, with Tarvia. 
With it goes the other evidence in 
the case, the testimony, perhaps, of 
the street commissioner, or a mu- 
nicipal journal or local news- 
paper, together with a brief de- 
scription of Tarvia in its three 
grades. The name Tarvia in 


unique and attractive lettering 


dominates the page and a wide 
pebbled border and the name and 
trade-mark of the manufacturers, 
repeated in every general medium, 
further individualize the copy. 





Irom the standpoint of the 
general advertiser, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has become fixed 
and listed as a “one paper 
town.” 

Binghamton and_ con- 
nected suburbs, with their 
70,000 people and _ 14,000 
homes, and its tributary dis- 
tricts of over 250,000 people, 
do not differ from other 
highly prosperous communi- 
ties so much. 

It’s that “one 
splendid, complete, 


THE 
BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


itself, that has created and 
maintains that condition. 


It is the ideal situation and 
the ideal medium of the wise 
advertising man. 

Ask any experienced public- 
ity buyer to put in words his 
ideal and his statement will fit 
THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 
and the way it covers the 
BINGHAMTON field to a T. 

You can spend more money 
in Binghamton, but you can’t 
buy more service. 

The home in Binghamton that 
doesn’t get THE BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS, a big advertiser 
recently said, ‘wasn’t worth 
while.” 

The rate is based on 22,009 
daily, but the real figures are 


paper,” 


much higher. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg.. _ Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Every ad contains the suggestion 
to send for the Tarvia booklet. 

One interesting effect of the 
rapid distribution secured by ad- 
vertising has been to establish the 
words “tarviate,” “tarviation,” etc. 
These spring up naturally as de- 
scriptive terms and are now prob- 
ably as firmly fixed, if not so wide- 
ly used in road-making terminol- 
ogy as the similarly adopted words 
“macadam” and “telford.” Need- 
less to say, the advertisers have 
taken full advantage of this ten- 
dency, though by no means over- 
working it. In fact, the advertis- 
ing is characterized by conserva- 
tism of statement. The utmost 
seems to have been made of the 
facts and then the facts are left 
to speak for themselves. 

Another interesting result may 
be traced to the general advertis- 
ing. Property owners on streets 
where the automobile traffic is 
heavy and the dust raised by it 
a nuisance, often combine and 
share the expense of sprinkling 
the street with the liquid Tarvia. 
Indeed, many individual abutters 
do the same. Thus there results 
from the general advertising a 
large number of interested indi- 
vidual users of Tarvia who will 
figure as a factor in future town 
meetings when street improve- 
ment is discussed. 

The larger results of the cam- 
paign are easily summarized. Last 
year 20,000,000 vards of macadam 
roads were treated with Tarvia, 
where there was none used be- 
fore 1905. Moreover, this is only 
a beginning. When it is under- 
stood that there are more than 
2,000,000 miles of roads in this 
country and that only the merest 
fraction of the mileage has re- 
ceived modern treatment of any 
kind, the value of the market for 
manufacturers of road-making 
material and machinery, if they 
will cultivate it in the same way 
that it has been cultivated for Tar- 
via, is beyond intelligible figures. 
The point of immediate interest 
to readers of Printers’ INK is 
that the manufacturers of Tarvia 
have seen fit to quadruple their ad- 
vertising appropriation within five 
years and are now regularly using 
full pages in ten general mediums 
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and a very much larger number 
of technical, good roads and mu- 
nicipal journals. 

‘Lhe entire campaign, from the 
selection of the name “Tarvia” to 
the preparation of copy for all 
mediums, has been under the su- 
pervision of the A. W. Erickson 
Advertising Agency of New 
York. 

aie pepe 
A COMBINATION THEATRICAL- 
DRY-GOODS ADVERTISEMENT. 


The managers of ‘The Spring Maid,” 
a show now running in New York, 
wherein Christie MacDonald is star- 
ring, opened in Boston during holiday 
week. The holidays are notoriously 
bad, from the theatrical viewpoint, and 
the publicity manager, Mr. Paine, felt 
that he must spend as little money as 
possible in direct advertising. He de- 
termined to rely upon his wits in lieu 
of a liberal advertising allowance. 

After due deliberation in the best 
press-agent vein, he approached Henry 
Siegel, of the Henry Siegel Company, 
with a proposition. He broached his 
plan with due regard to the merchant’s 
viewpoint, and the latter at once gave 
Mr. Paine permission to go ahead. 

The scheme was to publish a picture 
of the actress, Miss MacDonald, in the 
regular daily page advertisement of the 
store. She was to be described as just 
opening up at Tremont Theatre, and as 
being desirous of performing several 
important shopping errands. The ad 
described how she naturally drifted to 
the Siegel store, where her critical fancy 
was taken with the wealth and attract- 
iveness of the merchandise on display. 
She opened wide her purse and bought 
liberally of a variety of presents, all of 
which are carefully mentioned by name. 

The advertisement was headed “A 
Princess on a Christmas Shopping Tour 
in Boston,’ and the actress is pictured 
in the first lines as being ‘‘Boston’s 
gifted operatic star, who has captured 
the town in her réle as Princess Bozena, 
in ‘The Spring Maid,’ and who in turn 
has been captured py the fascinating 
offerings at Siegel’s.” 

Thus, as the publicity agent calcu- 
lated, the merchant appreciated that his 
advertisement would gain a pronounced 
news flavor, and his goods would be 
advertised as being endorsed by one so 
critical as Miss MacDonald; at the 
same time the show was advertised sat- 
isfactorily to the theatre-going public of 
the city. According to reports, the 
show played to a full house every night 
that week. 

cinaaiaaiipliie 


Harlan Wright, formerly with the 
John Anisfield Company, of Cleveland, 
manufacturers of ‘La Vogue” cloaks 
and suits, as sales and advertising man- 
ager, is now associated with William 
Whitman & Co., New York. This con- 
cern is selling agent for the Arlington 
Mills, which is just beginning an ex- 
tensive campaign in women’s mediums 
for dress fabrics. 
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“MADE IN PORTLAND” SLOGAN. 





*. . 
The Portland (Me.) Advertising 
Men’s League recently voted to urge 
all local manufacturers to stamp their 
cts with the insignia “Made in 
Fond,” both as a guaranty of their 
and as an advertisement of the 
The League was formed only a 
few weeks ago; to promote the interests 
of the city and State,.and the. individual 
members of the club. E. Hi 
of Porteous, Mitchell & Base, Com- 
pany, is president, and F. H. Drink 
water, advertising manager of the Evem. 
ing Express, is secretary. The League ex- 
pects to affiliate with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America. 
on 


ANOTHER AD CLUB HOUSE 
ORGAN. 








The Publicity Committee of the Des 
Moines Ad Club met at a noonday 
luncheon January 18th and arrange- 








ments were made to issue a a 
e 


monthly magazine in the interest of t 


club and its doings. It will be called | 


the D-A-M-Bazoo, and will start its 


initial number with the February issue. | 
. B. Runyon, of the i; Mandelbaum | 


Goods Company, wi 
is makes another ad club house 
organ. The Detroit Adcraft is one 


be the editor. | 
d | 


now published in a very able manner. | 


— ——~<+o--—————. 
NEW YORK DAILIES IN 
CONVENTION. 


W. B. Collins, of the Gloversville 


Leader, was elected president of the 
New York Associated Dailies at the 
ninth annual convention held in Al- 
bany. Governor Dix, Speaker Frisbie 
and prominent members of the state 
Legislature attended the 
Joseph R. Kathrens, of the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, spoke on the topic: 
“Reduce the Friction on the Order 
Coming Toward You.” 
——-——+2o-> 

Henry Drisler, formerly head of the 
advertising department of Harper & 
Bros., New York, died January 17th, at 


his home in Brooklyn. He was the old- | 
est son of the Jate Henry Drisler, pro- | 


fessor of Latin and dean of Columbia 
University. 


A bill has been introduced in the | 


Minnesota Legislature providing for an 
annual appropriation of $20,000 to be 
used in advertising the resources of 
the state. 





Farm publishers of the Missouri Val- 
ley were entertained by the Des Moines 
Ad Club, January 12th. A _ criticism 
2 Sam Wilson, of the Wilson Ma- 
chinery Company, that farm papers gave 
more attention to advertising than to 
editorial departments was answered. 
The speakers were Charles Clark, of 
the Iowa Register and Farmer; S. R. 
McKelvie, of the Nebraska Farmer; 


Charles G. Rosewater, of the Twentiet 
Century Farmer, and W. G. Campbell, 
of the Fruit Grower, 


banquet. | 
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The interesting thing for 
you to know is that the man 
who keeps a farm is to-day 
better able to buy, and, what 
is more important, pay for an 
automobile or a piano player 
than the man dwelling in the 
city. 

Some people have been 
skeptical as to whether a 
farmer would buy an auto- 
mobile or piano player if he 
could. This has been an- 
swered by the fact that he 
does buy them and is using 
them. 

The man who runs a farm 
for a living is making that 
living and something over. 
He averages up just as well 
on it as a man doing anything 
else for a living. There is 
probably no larger percentage 
of unsuccessful farmers than 
there is of unsuccessful in 
other gainful occupations, 

Farm and Fireside is the 
trade journal of that kind of 
farmer. There may be farm- 
ers without ambition or 
money, but they do not read 
Farm and Fireside. We are 
talking about the 450,000 
who do. 


FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


Springfield, Ohio 
New York Chicago 
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WHY INVESTMENT ADVER- 
TISING IS IMPROVING. 
THE FORCES BEHIND THE LONG, SLOW 

EVOLUTION OF FINANCIAL ADVER- 

TISING FROM THE “CARD” TO EDU- 

CATIONAL COPY—THE FORMER 

“POOH-BAH” ATTITUDE OF DIGNI- 

FIED BANKERS HAS YIELDED TO 

PRESSURE OF COMPETITION. 

By D. Arthur Bowman, 
Investment Banker, St. Louis, Mo. 
There’s no question about it— 

investment security advertising is 
getting better. It simply had to 
come. For many years, the most 
glaring and frightful examples of 
“how not to advertise” have been 
exemplified in the efforts of the 
most reputable (in fact, the most 
puritanically respectable) banking 
firms. 

The disease manifested itself in 
several stages. The first was the 
old-fashioned “market letter” type, 
which on occasion assumed the 
dimensions and intellectual bril- 
liance of a circus poster. 

Next came the “financial card.” 
If there has ever been a baneful 
and thoroughly wasteful feature 
in financial advertising, it was the 
one-column display (?) attempts, 
such as this: 

Brown & Jones, 
Bankers and Brokers, 

Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

For many years millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable newspaper 
space was literally thrown away 
in this manner, and any financial 
advertiser who would have dared 
to inject even the least embellish- 
ment of text would have been 
greeted with the comforting assur- 
ance that he was a charlatan and 
a quack. 

Following this came the final 
result, prior to a beginning of the 
period of intelligent financial ad- 
vertising. A horde of “get-rich- 
quick” schemes and disreputable 
promotions were foisted on the 

- public through a few years of the 
most blatant advertising known in 
the history of the craft. Up to 
this time, honorable bankers had 
been content to sit supinely by and 
allow investors all over the United 
States to be fleeced with impunity. 





_ It was in 1904 or 1905 that the 
first. investment facts were pre- 
sented to the public in a sensible 
and direct manner. The effect 
was by no means immediate. The 
methods pursued were somewhat 
novel, and it required a few years 
to enable the general public to 
really conclude that responsible, 
honest bankers were at last offer- 
ing their goods and telling about 
them in the same manner as the 
dry-goods merchant. The mis- 
conception was brushed away, 
through which thousands of dol- 
lars had been withheld each year 
from desirable securities, not to 
mention the frightful losses of 
confiding buyers of worthless se- 
curities. Those firms which had 
“blazed the trail” were profiting 
by their sincere appreciation of 
the opportunities offered by secure 
bonds and stocks. 

Meanwhile, many of the other 
banking houses, many of whose 
careers had been hallowed (as 
they thought) by years of “tradi- 
tion” and which had been doing 
business in the twentieth century 
in the same manner they had fol- 
lowed in the Civil War era, had 
the pleasure of. seeing some of 
their valued clientele shift their 
accounts to the advertising new- 
comers. 

Their “pride” was so great, how- 
ever, that they could not bring 
themselves to the point where they 
really felt justified in “making 
public mention of the securities 
they had for sale.” I quote this 
from the statement made by one 
house and afterwards repeated to 
me by the publication representa- 
tive to whom it was made. 

The American investing public 
was by this time thoroughly inter- 
ested in the subject of safe invest- 
ments and those broad-gauged pri- 
vate banking firms which had been 
applying practical business meth- 
ods to their financial advertising 
reaped their reward. The knell of 
the “get-rich-quick” grafter and 
the mining-stock and lightning-rod 
specialist had rung. 

It is safe to say that financial 
advertising in the magazines and 
newspapers of the country has 
made greater strides in the past 
decade than in the previous quar- 
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ter of a century. It is a condition 
which had to come, sooner or 
later. There is no reason why a 
country of such marvelous re- 
sources aS ours (with only about 
one-third of our capital utilized in 
banking channels) should not 
fnance its own enterprises. Why 


sell securities abroad, when with 
the education of the public it would 
simple 


matter to spread 


be a 


we 
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In other words, a great deal, a 
very great deal, of the talk one 
has heard about “maintaining the 
dignity of the firm,” etc., has been 
due to nothing more nor less than 
downright pride, and largely false 
pride at that. It is not necessary 
to indulge in screeching headlines, 
crude illustrations, or grotesque 
ideas to attain the goal intended. 
Original, straightforward, crisp 
statement of facts, told in 
an interestingly descriptive 
way, is the “golden mean” 
and the inevitable solution 
of the problem. 

We are still far from that 
degree of satisfactory in- 
vestment advertising to 
which the enlightened, mil- 
itant banking firms are 
striving. But when one 
considers the benefits to in- 
vestors, to bankers dealing 
in sound securities and to 
honest, upright corporations 


CHOOL District Bonds have an 
atmosphere of moral responsi- 
bility about them, somewhat 


stronger than almost any other form 
of security. The Pride of the nation is in the 
balance. But froma financial and legal view- 
point these bonds are also very highly de- 
sirable as an investment. Asin the case of 
any bond issued by a municipality, the bonds 
are secured by taxation. We handle these bonds, issued in 
many states, by thriving prosperous districts. Our extensive 
connections, wide facilities, and complete organization afford 
opportunities for thorough investigation possessed by prob- 
ably no individual investor. 

These services are at your command and without any 
charge we will be pleased to have you call or write for a sug- 
gestive list of high class securities for your consikleration. 


and municipalities, the work 
certainly must appear as a 
noble one. There is a deep. 
ethical principle involved, 
too, in diverting all of this 
investment money to safe 
channels, and a few years 
will unquestionably see a 
revolution in respect to the 
offering of unsafe, specu- 
lative stocks to an unsus- 
pecting and guileless public 

With the closer scrutiny 
of advertising offered to the 
best publications (and the 
shaming into commercial 





D. Arthur Bowman, 


Third National Bank Bldg., 


ONE OF AN EXCELLENT SERIES, 


broadcast, good, sound bonds and 
investment issues, paying reason- 
able, legitimate returns? 

This question of “pride” and 
“dignity” in financial advertising 
has so much of the humorous 
about it that it is difficult to ap- 
proach it seriously. It always re- 
minds me of the attitude of “Pooh- 
Bah” in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
masterpiece, “The Mikado.” That 
dignitary was, as you may remem- 
ber, simply chock full of family 
“pride,” but always, on occasion, 
willing to be “insulted” after re- 
ceiving sufficient “filthy lucre.” 


St. Louis, Mo, 


decency of a few grasping 
newspaper owners remain- 
ing), the further improve- 
ment of “copy” by advertis- 
ing writers for the investment 
houses so that the public may be 
able to grasp the meaning of the 
terms employed without the con- 
stant use of Webster’s unabridged, 
and the educational assistance of 
leading publications through their 
news columns, it does seem as 
though a striking advance in this 
department of business solicita- 
tion had been achieved, and that 
the future holds a decidedly 
better promise for the further 
broadening of this constantly 
growing field of distribution of 
good investments. 
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Home-Furnishing COMFORT, the 
big, special March number, will be 
a repository of useful information 
on house cleaning, repairing, reno- 
vating, furnishing and general 
housekeeping. 


2 


Its timely arrival on the eve of 
the spring house-cleaning season 
will be hailed with delight by a 


million and a quarter housewives 


who rely on its many helpful hints 


to lighten their labor. 


New York Office: 
1105 Flatiron Bldg. WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr. Representative 
Chicago Office: 


1635 Marquette Bldg. FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Thrifty women in the villages 
and on the farms, who personally 
superintend and actually partici- 
pate in their own housework, and 
do the buying, make up the mass 
of COMFORT’S subscribers. 


5 


Read from cover to cover, ads 
and all, loaned to the neighbors, 
and then laid away for future 
reference, March COMFORT is the 
star medium for advertising any 
article usable in the home. 


March forms close February 15th. 
W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Augusta, Maine. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST, OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 









































SOME EXPERIENCES WITH 
AGENCY SERVICE. 


SQMETHING REGARDING AGENCY CO- 
OPERATION IN PRODUCTIVE COoPY— 
HOW HARMONY BETWEEN ADVER- 
TISER AND AGENCY STRENGTH- 
ENS A CAMPAIGN—ADDRESS _ BE- 
FORE THE CLEVELAND ADVERTIS- 
ING CLUB, 

By Henry H. Hower, 
Advertising Manager, The F. B. Stearns 
Automobile Company. 

It’s a safe assertion that nothing 
pertaining to advertising receives 
the amount of attention given the 
agency question. Agencies are 
damned and praised—they gain 
business and lose it—they give in- 
valuable service and service not 
worthy the name. Some of the 
things they are blamed for are of 
their own making—others are not. 
It all sums up in the old hack- 

neyed word “efficiency.” 

I thoroughly believe—many to 
the contrary notwithstanding— 
that all agencies honestly strive to 
give efficient service; it’s a mat- 
ter of self-preservation with them. 
But there is many a slip between 
striving and accomplishing. And 
unless there is perfect harmony 
and co-operation—real co-opera- 
tion—between the advertiser and 
the agency maximum efficiency 
cannot be secured. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what the arrangement may be— 
whether the advertiser has an ad- 
vertising manager and an adver- 
tising department, whether the 
firm’s executive head gives his 
time and attention to the matter 
or whether his private secretary 
“looks after” the advertising. It 


doesn’t matter whether the firm or. 


the agency writes the copy—it 
doesn’t matter who makes up the 
list. Two senarate and distinct 
organizations are working to ac- 
complish the same end—results— 
and un'ess there is whole-souled 
co-operation there must of neces- 
sitv be lost efficiency. 

An advertising campaign—a 
successful one—is hard to build 
up but it can be torn down and 
wrecked without much effort. 
That’s a plain statement of facts, 
not the presentation of a theory. 
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I have in mind the partial de- 
struction of a carefully planned 
campaign that was succeeding in 
splendid shape. I say “succeed- 
ing” advisedly, because tangible 
results were coming—results rep- 
resented by dollar signs. The ad- 
vertising manager was preparing 
the rough copy—giving ideas for 
the reading matter, suggestions 
for illustrations. etc., while the 
agency did the finishing work. The 
arrangement was very satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

Then (the campaign was plan- 
ned for from seven to nine 
months), after about three months 
things began to happen. As usual 
there were two sides to the story 
and I had a tale poured in each 
ear. 

According to the advertising 
manager—who now has a position 
with another house in the same 
line of trade—the agency did not 
seem inclined to work out his sug- 
gestions nor to follow out his. 
copy. The agency copy-writers 
originated radically different ideas 
which he refused to O. K. It was 
necessary to use o'd copy for one 
of the big weeklies—followed by 
many explanations. The agency 
persisted in trying to put through 
the style of copy turned down by 
the advertising manager. Finally 
insertions were missed in two of 
the standards—no copy was forth- 
coming—because the agency was 
informed that bills for the inser- 
tion of the new matter would not 
be honored. 

Then came the show-down. The 
president of the concern—also the 
executive head—started an inves- 
tigation. It didn’t take long. The 
agency lost the account, for the 
advertising manager was quick to 
bring up many magnified instan- 
ces of apparent carelessness and 
neglect on the part of the agency 
—things that would have been 
overlooked under other circum- 
stances. 

The agency man told a far dif- 
ferent story. According to him, 
new blood in copy and design was 
needed in the campaign, and his 
copy-writers and artists endeav- 
ored to supply it, working in har- 
mony with the advertising man- 
ager. To their great surprise, the 
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latter thought they were trying to 
force him from his position by 
showing the house that he was not 
needed. (That’s the way the 
agency man interpreted the work- 
ings of the advertising manager’s 
brain. Whether or not the wish 
was father to the thought I know 
not.) Also, according to the 
agency man the advertising man- 
ager precipitated things by not re- 
fusing copy until too late to pre- 
pare new matter. 

There are the two stories. Sift 
the truth for yourself. But what 
about the advertising campaign? 
Side-tracked and almost destroyed, 
inquiries and orders fallen off—a 
sales force without the impetus to 
which they had been accustomed. 

I claim that harmony and co- 
operation—easily secured if one 
tries—would have eliminated even 
the possibility of such an occur- 
rence. Now let me show you 
another side of the subject. 

Some time ago my own firm de- 
cided that the publication of a 
small automobile reader in a list 
of New York and Chicago dailies 
on the following Sunday was ex- 
tremely desirable. The decision 
was reached one Friday evening 
*way after office hours. Many of 
the sections of metropolitan Sun- 
day papers go to press early Sat- 
urday. There was little time to 
lose. 

IT wired our agency chief that 
night at his residence (knowing 
that he was at home) making a 
long distance appointment for 8:30 
the next morning. By wire that 
night I sent copy for the reader 
to the agency’s New York and 
Chicago offices. 

By 8:40 o’clock the next morn- 
ing I had given telephone instruc- 
tions for the insertion of this no- 
tice. simply stating the object we 
wished to accomplish. The selec- 
tion of papers, the number of 
them, etc., I left entirely to our 
agency. 

The result? The reader ap- 
peared in a good list of papers— 
not every publication was used. In 
some the notice was given free, in 
others it was necessary to pay 
reader rates, depending upon the 
policy of the publication. There 
was not time to ask us for instruc: 
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tions as to whether or not we 
were willing to pay for this inser- 
tion where it would not be given. 
(Our agency thought that we 
wished the matter treated only 
as a news item.) They simply 
went ahead using their own judg- 
ment, knowing that we had confi- 
dence in them. The lack of such 
confidence—the failure to act with- 
out specific instructions—would 
have resulted in the non-accom- 
plishment of our object in run- 
ning the notice. 

Of course we were glad to stand 
by our agericy—they knew we 
would be. We achieved our re- 
sult, and a thorough understand- 
ing and co-operation assisted 
greatly. 

The amount of money involved 
was small. The instance is trivial 
in itself, yet it is in striking con- 
trast to the case cited above. Both 
were conditions—not theories. In 
one the lack of confidence and 
harmony played havoc. In the 
other a complete understanding 
— the means to a very desirable 
end, 

So I say that co-operation is one 
of the most vital things necessary 
in any campaign. With it enlisted 
you have a force that many times 
will stand you in good stead. 
Without it you are crippled. If 
the advertising manager and the 
agency don’t or won’t work in 
harmony, do one of three things: 

1. Show them that they should 
and see that they do, or, 

2. Drop your advertising man- 
ager or the agency, or, 

3. Drop both and clean house 
on all sides. 

———<+o->—___. 


B. A. Osterhoudt, who has been con- 
ducting an advertisers’ service at Kings- 
ton, New York, is now connected with 
the New Haven office of Charles W. 
Hoyt. Mr. Osterhoudt has_ specialized 
in the past on real estate and trust com- 
pany copy. He will handle the copy for 
a number of Mr. Hoyt’s accounts. 


C. F. Golling has left the Bradley & 
Metcalf Company, Milwaukee, of which 
he was advertising and assistant sales 
manager, to assume the management of 
a corporation in which he is interested. 
Mr. Golling, during his five years with 
the Bradley & Metcalf Company, has 
been very successful in developing and 
securing a large amount of profitable 
business by mail. He will pay particu- 
lar attention to this feature in his new 
capacity. 
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“Mamma,” said her bright 
little boy, “which is proper, the 
hen is sitting or the hen is 
setting?” “My son,” replied the 
wise mother, - “what really is 
of much more importance is 
whether the hen is laying or 
the hen is lying when she 
cackles.” 

Various claims and _ state- 
ments covering past perform- 
ances, “touchin’ on and apper- 
tainin’ to” present perform- 
ances, and intimating what 
those expressing themselves 
would like to have you believe 
will be future performances, 
have been made by the newspa- 
pers of SYRACUSE. 

A wise circulation man has 
said that the best “circulation 
scheme” was to make a good 
newspaper. 

Many wise advertising men 
have held that the way to fill 
a newspaper with advertising 
was to get circulation. 


The Syracuse Evening Journal 


is a notable example of both ac- 
complishments, It keeps com- 
parative figures and has been 
known to boast of them, espe- 
cially recently. 

It sells 28,000 circulation and 
has been delivering over 35,000 
nearly all of 1910. 

THE SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL carries a vol- 
ume of advertising that makes 
its competitors measure “pick- 
ings and pap” to make good 
comparative showings. 

The best test of the natural 
adaptation of the little story up 
at the top is to get a week’s 
file of the three big Syracuse 
newspapers (any old week) and 
look ’em over; THE SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING JOURNAL 
is willing you shall be the 
grammarian. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Idg., _ Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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USE OF TRADE PAPERS IN 
OPENING A WATCH 


CAMPAIGN. 
SITUATION THAT FACED THE INGER- 
SOLL-TRENTON — A TERRITORIAL 
CAMPAIGN IN THE TRADE — SE- 
RIOUS PREJUDICES EX PLAINE D 
AWAY BY GOOD COPY—BUILDING 
UPWARDS FROM A LOW-PRICED 
MODEL, 
By H. L. Allen. 


With one possible exception, the 
makers of the fine watches in this 
country, like those turned out 
from the Elgin or Waltham fac- 
tories for example, never thought 
it worth while until a short time 
ago to make and sel! anything but 
the movements, leaving the case- 
makers an untroubled field. 

The local jeweler to whom their 
movements were sold, put them 
into any kind of a case he chose 
his customer at a price too often 
based more on his own idea of 
what the man could pay than on 
the value of the watch itself. The 
result was a division of responsi- 
bility as to guarantee on case ard 
movement and a tendency to ig- 
nore all thought of maintaining a 
uniform price. 

Under conditions like these, the 
appearance of the Ingersoll-Tren- 
ton watch was particularly well 
“timed, and put up to its makers a 
great opportunity, but also a grear 
big job. A large factory was built 
and then the campaign began, sev- 
eral years ago. 

The Ingersoll-Trenton, which 
sells around ten dollars, is offered 
complete with case, under a broad 
guarantee and with strict price 
regulations. 

The first interesting divergence 
from the marketing problem as 
experienced in selling the famous 
dollar watch, was the selling plan, 
by which great quantities of dol- 
lar watches have been successfully 
marketed through some 60,000 
agents. Obviously the same sel- 
ling plan was not applicable to the 
sale of Ingersoll-Trenton. Deli- 
cate in construction, with jeweled 
movement, it would hardly do to 
put it in the hands of the hard- 
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ware dealers, the drug store peo- 
ple, the haberd: ishers or the cigar 
stand proprietors, who sold the 
dollar product every day. The 
only class of people to handle the 
new product intelligently were the 
local jewelers, many of whom 
were not particularly friendly to 
the name of Ingersoll. 

Since fhe local man was the 
logical one to sell the:Trenton out- 
put, a separate and distinct method 
of handling him had to be devised. 
He had to be reached and he had 
to be convinced that the Ingersoll- 
Trenton proposition was the very 
best for him. 

The way to him was opened 
through his trade journal. Every 
progressive jeweler reads his trade 


RESOLVED: 


that I, as a Retail Jeweler, will next year lend my 
co-operation and support to those manufacturers 
whose policies are consistent with my best interests; 
who protect their selling prices ; who advertise their 
products to the public, and who sell only to the 


retail trade; 


and 


RESOLVED: that the INGERSOLL-TRENTON 


as a7 and 15 jewel watch, which conforms with 
each of these conditions, will have my hearty 
assistance and support in 1911. 


AN APPEAL IN TRADE PAPERS FOR A NEW 
POLICY. 


paper, a statement more literally 
true in the jewelry trade than 
might be supposed. So the Inger- 
soll Company began using the 
jewelry trade papers to carry its 
message. About a dozen of these 
mediums are used now, in addition 
to those which carry the general 
advertising of Ingersoll-renton 
watches. They are carefully se- 
lected either for their prestige in 
the trade at large, like the Jewel- 
ers Circular Weekly, the Key- 
stone, or the Horological Review, 
or because of local fitness to carry 
out a plan for distributing the 
advertising effort geographically. 
The Manufacturing Jeweler 
reaches the New England terri- 
tory; the Association Jeweler and 
the American Jeweler cover the 
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peo- Middle West; the Pacific Gold- gument the retailer wants to hear, Pe 
cigar smith has special value on the aimed straight at him. - 

the Pacific Coast. The trade paper advertising has 
The As to the appeal made to the now run long enough to prove it- 
» the local jeweler, it centers itself chief- self, and while no effort has been A 
» the ; ly on the policy of the house to- made to check results of this trade | 
hom s ward the retailer. It is concen- paper advertising outside of an 7 
y to ‘ trated in four chapters; protection occasional keying of an ad in a 
a of the agent from ruinous compe- new publication, O. M. Goge, who 4 
the I tition from catalogue house and is responsible as advertising man- 
out- 4 department store; a strong nation- ager for R. H, Ingersoll & Bro, 
hod i al advertising campaign to help for these results, has no doubt in | 
sed. i local sales; a rigid enforcement vf his own mind of the value of the 4 
had the principle of price maintenance, trade paper for the pgculiar pur- 
oll- and selling helps such as window pose used. : 
ery displays, house organ hints on sell- The interesting spectacle is pre- 
ing and really helpful co-operation sented of a concern with two dis- 
ned at all times, tinct factories, two distinct out- 
ery Fach of these subjects is made puts, and two distinct selling and 
ade a feature of trade-paper advertise- distribution plans and policies. To 
ments, and the local man isn’t have flown blindly in the face of 
slow to appreciate the advantage conditions and marketed the new 
to him of a relation with a house watch on old lines would have i 
that offers such support. been a bad mistake—but a mistake d 
Discussion of the mechanical of the same character made by q 
saad superiority of Ingersoll-Trenton many manufacturers to-day. i 
wikd watches is left to the salesman’s _ j 
we personal call and to circular let- : 
eir ie Wine teas anon donee is The Lincoln, (Neb.) Ad Club favors : 
i. sped Pigs pap Spe : the appropriation of $25,000 for state i 
charged with the full force of ar- advertising. i 
YN 
th 
: The College World Is Not 
Ww 
a school paper—a local publication—an amateur magazine— ‘ 
" an infant industry or a muck-raker. j 
n The COLLEGE WORLD is the National Magazine for College 
= Men. ' 
e It is clean—clear—concise—conscientious. i 
S You will see COLLEGE WORLD on the library tables of the best 4 
e | Clubs, Universities and in the homes of enterprising, brainy men. i 
i The roll of readers includes Undergraduates and Alumni. 1 
, COLLEGE WORLD has made big records during the past half 
j year. ; 
1 We can show why you as a National Advertiser should use q 
COLLEGE WORLD. g 
A line to us will bring the proof. 3 
| THE COLLEGE WORLD CO. 
1 Madison Avenue NEW YORK In the Tower 











PASTOR URGES CHURCHES 
TO ADVERTISE. 


SAYS BIBLE ENDORSES ADVERTISING 
—ANSWER TO CRITICS OF CHURCH 
ADVERTISING—-ADVOCATES USE OF 
NEWSPAPERS, BILLBOARDS AND 
STREET CARS, 


Interview by New York Times with 
the Rev. Christian F. Reisner, D.D., 
Pastor of Grace M. E. Church, 
West 104th Street, New York. 

Recent changes in agg and 
Bible interpretation have laid the 
basis for a new enthusiasm, which 
fits and. interprets religion to 
hearers, until they are stirred and 
developed. But people have fallen 
out of the habit of church at- 
tendance. They are busy and un- 
acquainted with the force of this 
new life. They must then, now, 
as never, be turned toward the 
church, and aroused to the im- 
portance, helpfulness and  casy 
possibility of religious develop- 
ment. 


THE WORD “ADVERTISE” IN BIBLE, 


The word “advertise” occurs 
twice in the Bible and “publish” 
one hundred times. Preach the 
Gospel means publish the good tid- 
ings. There were no _ presses, 
and so Paul wrote letters every- 
where, to be read and passed on, 
advertising the blessings of his 
religion. Wesley compiled dozens 
of books covering every subject. 
printed them cheaply and ped- 
dled them persistently. His suc- 
cessors, the Methodists, own the 
largest publishing house in the 
world, and their papers furnish 
no mean medium for advertiscrs. 

Advertising is calling attention 
to facts. It is the most vital as- 
sistant in the business world to- 
day. Truth is back of it all. The 
church can no longer exist by 
mere authority, or get a hearing 
by antiquated methods. It must 
be up to date in presentation of 
facts. It must get a hearing in 
the din caused by the rush of the 
material world. 

Why object to church advertis- 
ing? Look at a few criticisms: 


“A sacred subject is made com- 
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mon.” We have passed the day 
when a man has a different code 
for the church and _ business 
house. There can be no divorce 
between religion and _ business. 
The latter is, after all, only pure 
morals. Sacred things are not 
stored up in churches. No build- 
ing is “sacred” unless it is made 
so by the individual. When re- 
ligion becomes more “conimon” 
among men, the world will be 
better. 
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“Human ‘ Wreckage” 


A Senes of Sermons by the Rev. W. A. Laughlin, Ph. B. 
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HOW IT IS DONE IN NORTH DAKOTA, 


“It lessens religious appeal by 
chespening it.” The fact remains 
that most business men are so 
rushed that they seldom give per- 
sonal religion any notice. If 
brought within their attention, 
old memories stirred will lead 
to action. The word “church” 
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facing them in prominent places 
constantly will arouse old home 
and boyhood scenes, and youth’s 
customs and promises. Publicity 
cheapens nothing. It raises the 


standard of goods. The most ; 


widely advertised articles bring 
the biggest prices. An empty, 
dilapidated, rutty church cheapens 
religion more than any other 
thing. 

THE PASTOR'S DIGNITY. 

“It spoils the preacher’s dig- 
nity.” Ministerial dignity ossi- 
fies some as do the bandages of 
the mummy. They never bend, 
they never touch present-day life, 
they deal in dead theological plati- 
tudes, as powerless in giving 
torch-leading light as a tallow dip 
is, compared with an arc light. 
Better be a man with no externai 
prerogatives. Character is the 
best badge to wear. God will 
honor good seed if sown without 
artificial dignity. 

‘It tends to materialize the 
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ADVERTISING A CHURCH DRAMA, 


spiritual.” All internal impres- 
sions are either caused by ex- 
ternal things or express them- 
selves in a material way. The 
most sacred religion known, that 
of husband and wife, comes from: 
love arorsed by sight of face or 
picture. That is poor religious 
feeling that does not lead to hon- 
est dealing, and visits to the poor 
and sick. When mysticism is 
banished and the naturalism of 
religion is emphasized, spiritua!- 
ity will be more general. 

But why advertise? First it 
shows life and enthusiasm born 
of a confident belief. Methodism 


won its way hecause its zeal knew | 


no doubt. The Revolution brought 
liberty because confident fer- 
vency was not chilled by naked- 
ness and ice. 


| 
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Better Than 
Saving Money 


Every good advertising man 
knows that the one thing better 
than saving money is to make 
money by spending it. You 
can do both by remembering 
to specify 


Buckeye 
Covers 


when ordering your Trade 
Literature. 


“Buckeye Proofs”—mailed by us 
or pulled from your own designs by your 
own printer —will prove this to you, even 
if you're sure it can’t be so. 


Tell us whether your next cover 
job is to be a Booklet, Catalogue, Circular, 
Folder, Envelope, Wrapper or House Or- 
gan, and we'll demonstrate the economy 
and effectiveness of Buckeye Cover for 
that particular purpose. 
Made in 15 colors, 3 finishes and 
3 weights. Sold by representative 
jobbers in all principal cities. Sam- 
le free if requested on your 
tt nan letterhead. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


NOTE:—Buckeye Cover is carried in stock by 
representative jobbers in all principal cities. 
Sample sheets for dummies furnished free on 
request by any jobber or by the Mill. 
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The successful salesman believes 
in his goods, and then is all 
alive to push them. Consistent 
advertising may show backing 
which will convince the sleepy or 
doubting. Ability alone produces 
advertising that tells, and this by 
means of arousing thought. if 
backed by truth, the advertiser 
and the article gain influence, re- 
spect and reputation. 

A: capable church advertiser 
may thus stir good thoughts, and 
insure respect for a cause which 
commands the time and enthuses 
the spirit of so capable a man. 
Second, the zhurch has a message 
for to-day. ‘Theology has changed 
its forms. It fits present prob- 
lems. Men do not know it. Many 
have only the memory of twenty- 
five years ago, when a future 
heaven was the chief topic. The 
masses must be forced to recog- 
nize that the church has a solu- 
tion and panacea for this world’s 
problems and ills. 

Advertising compels attention 
to this fact. Third, it will reach 
men where they live. What good 
does it do to cry out at them from 
the pulpit of an empty church? 
Newspapers, billboards, signs, 
street car cards, magazine pages. 
face them daily. Words of mean- 
ing, force and pertinency will nail 
their attention and prod the 
cthical nature. It is to-day’s 
method of “compelling ther to 
come in.” Fourth, it will mix re- 
ligious thoughts with other things, 
and by memory, stimulation ana 
suggestion help to keep men 
straight and clean. Many do not 
meet religion for months. A word 
or sentence may be a finger point- 
ing to right, or to spirit culture. 

ADVERTISING A CHURCH ATTRACTION. 


How shall a church advertise? 
Use the daily papers. Furnish 
them steady news in up-to-date 
English, consonant with their best 
style. Send in sermon topics, put 
to arouse sane curiosity. Speak 
on current happenings from a re- 
ligious standpoint. The oid 
prophets did it. People want to 
know what the church thinks. 
Papers are fair when treated fair- 
ly. Here are suggestive topics: 
“Baseball and Religion.” “Do 


Riches Shut 


ut Out of Heaven?” 
“Did God ‘Send Punisiment in the 


San lrancisco Earthquake?” “A 


Bible Union Labor Man.” “Real 
Christian Socialism.” “Are Po- 
litical Bosses Necessary?” “Sun- 
day ‘Theatre Going.” “Does It 
Do Any Good to Pray?” 

Furnish the newspapers read- 
able and appetite-creating ab- 
stracts of sermons in the simple 
language of the every day. Get 
all possible pictures of the church 
and its events in their columns. 
Carry a display advertisement in 
a conspicuous place on Saturday, 
The great city church can prof- 
itably use an inch in some prom- 
inent magazine. Denominational 
organs ought to have regular 
news, so that other churches may 
be stirred to emulation, and visi- 
tors may know and talk about that 
church before coming to the 
town. 


+ 0+—___. 
ADVERTISING A CITY AS A 
DEPARTMENT STORE. 


Joseph H. Appell, a well-known 
Philadelphia department store advertis- 
ing man, has suggested that the Poor 
Richard Club co-operate with other 
bodies in setting forth the advantages 
of the city through advertisements. 

“The way to advertise Philadelphia,” 
he said, ‘tis to publish plain advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, man to man, 
non-partisan and _ non-political, talks 


about our city, her advantages, her de-. 


fects and her needs. 

“The city, after all, is merely a large 
department store, with merchandise to 
sell. It has to sell its water, its streets, 
its sewers, its police and fire protection, 
its street cleaning, its garbage collec- 
tion, and through its franchises it has 
to sell transportation and light. The 
people pay for these things through 
their taxes, and they have a right to 
know what they are getting. They pay 
their public officials to run this great 
co-operative organization, and _ they 
have a right to know how the business 
is being managed. 

“Such a body as the Poor Richard 
Club, if it took hold of city advertising 
of this kind, would inspire confidence, 
because composed of men whose very 
business existence depends upon the 
honor they put into their work.” 

Rev. Russell H. Cornell, of the 
famous Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, 
preached a sermon on advertising not 
long ago and condemned those who de- 
fame a city, and viewed advertising as 
a duty of hopeful citizens. 

————— + o>—_— 

The first of the course of ten lec- 
tures on advertising under the auspices 
of the University of Wisconsin exten- 
sion division was delivered by Prof. 
3utler in the clubrooms January 27th. 
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WHY ADVERTISING DOES 
NOT RAISE COST OF 
LIVING. 

AS FERTILIZER INCREASES FARM 
YIELD AND HELPS REDUCE PRICES, 
SQ ADVERTISING LOWERS PRICES 
THROUGH INCREASED PRODUCTION 
AND DEMAND—FROM ADDRESS BE- 

FORE CLEVELAND AD CLUB. 


By Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University, 
School of Commerce. 

It is estimated that a half bil- 
lion dollars is spent every year in 
the United States on advertising. 
It is erroneously assumed that the 
consumer must pay this bill. The 
immense sum comes from_ the 
profits of the advertiser and, in 
fact, greatly reduces the price of 
advertised articles. 

For instance, farmers of the 
United States spend about $100,- 
000,000 a year on fertilizer. Are 
they wasting their money? Does 
the consumer of the farmers’ 
crops have to pay this bill? No. 
The fertilizer reduces the price of 
the farms products by increasing 
the yield. 

With advertising it is the same 
way. Advertising is simply a 
business fertilizer. It makes two 
‘wants grow where only one grew 
before. The greater the demand 
for an article and the greater 
quantities it is made in the 
cheaper the price will be to the 
consumer. 

The real business man never 
charges advertising to the price. 
He takes it out of his profits and 
thus makes the advertising man 
his partner. 

Neither can the business man 
ask any price he pleases for his 
article. To be successful he must 
sell his product at the lowest pos- 
sible figure. The consumer will 
not buy unless the price suits him, 
or her—for the ultimate consumer 
is the woman. Hence the manu- 
facturer must advertise his article 
to create a demand for it and sell 
it at a low price to keep up the 
demand. Naturally, in this man- 
ner, advertising, by stimulating 
the production, keeps the price at 
a low figure. 


It is the great increase in the 
gold supply that is responsible for 
the rise in prices. It takes more 
gold now to buy things than it did 
some years ago. ‘The banks re- 
ceive the new gold and they are 
enabled to increase greatly their 
loans and extend their credit. 
Money becomes more common and 
people do more buying. The de- 
mand for products becomes great- 
er than the supply and up go 
prices. 

I do not believe it is the tariff 
that is responsible for high prices. 
To my mind the greatest harm the 
tariff does is to bring to this coun- 
try several million people that we 
do not want. 

[ think it is far better to import 
good English material than shod- 
dy foreign goods. Our tariff prac- 
tically says to the foreigners: 
“We cannot buy what you make 
in your own country. If you want 
us to buy your products you must 
come over here and make them.” 
The result is an inpouring of a 
highly undesirable class of immi- 
grants. 

Ce 
LOWA BOOMERS HEAR SEITZ AND 
OTHERS. 


At a dinner of the Greater Des 
Moines Committee at Des Moines, Jan- 
uary 19th, newspaper men and others 
discussed the question how to make 
lowa a greater state. Don C. Seitz, of 
the New Yotk World, said that “last 
year 5,000,000 separate advertisements 
were run+in New York newspapers. It 
cost $15,000,000. The fourteen depart- 
ment stores as a result got $100,000,000 
worth of trade through it, at a cost of 
314 per cent. to the purchaser. We all 
know the book agent gets 40 per cent.’ 

Robert N. Lynch, of the California 
Development Association, told how Cal- 
ifornia is spending $1,500,000 a year in 
advertising as a tempting lure. 

Woodworth Clum, secretary of the 
Greater Davenport Committee, advo- 
cated an appropriation by the Legisla- 
ture of $50,000 or more per annum 
for five years, to support a department 
of research and promotion. ‘What 
lowa needs most,” he said, “is the right 
sort of publicity. The California Legis- 
lature recently passed an act enabling 
each county to appropriate $10,000 per 
annum for publicity and promotion. 
A similar act is before the Oregon 
legislature. The legislatures of Geor- 
gia and Arkansas, I am told, are con- 
sidering similar appropriations.” 

The Iowa Associated Dailies recently 
passed resolutions favoring a state pub- 
licity board under the direction of the 
State Department of Agriculture, for 
the purpose of providing and publishing 
statistics about Iowa. 
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SOME BRITISH TRADE 
BOGEYS. 





REASONS WHY MANY AMERICANS 
HAVE NOT TRIED THE BIG OPEN 
MARKET—SPLENDID POSSIBILITIES 
—SUGGESTIONS REGARDING INVES- 
TIGATIONS., 


By Geo. H. Jewett, 
Manager, Gannett Trading Company, of 
London, England. 

A glance through a directory of 
the American concerns in London 
seems like reading a list of the 
standard companies of all Amer- 
ica. Some notable absentees make 
one wonder why the heads of 
these corporations are neglecting 
a market of 40,000,000 people so 
near home, when the door is open 
for practically everything, free of 
duty, and to which freight rates 
are less than between many points 
in America. 

One reason for their absence 
may be that special commission- 
ers have made unfavorable reports 
on the market from too little in- 
formation, or after casual holiday 
trips while “doing” the country. 

In a few more instances, a half- 
hearted trial has proved a failure. 
Many a homesick manager has 
been the cause of it. 

Other managers have been 
frightened into adverse reports 
and bad work by “bogeys” of one 
kind and another. An occasion 
wen these “bogeys” did not pre- 
vail was in the case of an Amer- 
ican map man. Members of his 
profession, and of others, said he 
could never sell maps of England 
to the general public, and that he 
had better report adversely and 
go home. But he wasn’t of the 
quitting type. Instead, he went out 
from house to house, revised and 
adapted his home methods until 
he found he could sell by canvass- 
ing to an even greater percentage 
than at home. He knew his busi- 
ness, he knew human nature, and 
he was able to adjust himself to 
the changed conditions. 

That man made a record with 
his immense force of men in the 
next few years. Like all good 
things, his methods were copied 
by companies in his own and 
other lines. 
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Americans invading the British 
market to-day are profiting by the 
mistakes of those who have failed 
in years past. Add to this the 
vaiue of the known experiences of 
the ones who succeeded, the 
changing conditions and the bet- 
ter times, and one will see why 
the mortality list is shrinking. 

The present day invader has 
come to realize that it pays to 
recognize the local ways and 
tastes, and to conform.to them. 
He has also learned that though 
a difference exists the conditions 
are not so vastly different from 
those in America after all, and that 
a little careful adaptation will 
make his American system effi- 
cient here. 

The company selling through 
the trade, in a foreign market, 
must be careful of its preliminary 
plans, even more so than the one 
selling by mail order. In the lat- 
ter case the mistakes may be dis- 
covered almost at once, and recti- 
fied without upsetting any other 
part of the system, and the power 
and efficiency of the advertise- 
ments and letters may be esti- 
mated from day to day. ‘The 
trade campaign may show signs of 
weakness as it progresses, but 
there is more difficulty and delay 
in laying one’s finger upon the 
exact point at fault. Z 

While the English have ob- 
jected—and sometimes loudly—to 
American ways and things, they 
have, nevertheless, admitted the 
virtues of many, by adopting a 
goodly number. Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of life insur- 
ance. Any English insurance man 
will admit that the Americans 
have increased the amount of 
business of the English compa- 
nies while getting much for them- 
selves. 

“We never knew the possibili- 
ties of life insurance,” said one of 
the English agents recently, “un- 
til the American came in and 
showed us how to stimulate a de- 
sire for it.” And so in many 
other lines of work, the presence 
of the Americans has served to 
stimulate and broaden the native 
companies. 

The old prejudice is not so 
strong against them, and any 
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American concern can come in 
here to-day and by working prop- 
erly get the reward that its en- 
deavors and products merit. 

There are impossibilities, of 
course. For instance, Mr. Wrig- 
ley would have a serious time of 
it trying to market his chewing 
gum. He would have a large ed- 
ucational campaign, for the Brit- 
isher doesn’t chew, neither does 
he approve of it. 

Lack of knowledge of the mar- 
ket is probably one of the great 
reasons why many do not attempt 
to get their share of the British 
trade. Many a man has built up 
a splendid domestic trade who ad- 
mits his ignorance of anything 
outside the borders of the United 
States and turns over all foreign 
orders to some expert agent, as 
the line of least resistance. 

One such manufacturer — ap- 
pealed for enlightenment to a 
British house some time ago. He 
found that, though home trade 
was increasing, he could manufac- 
ture still more if necessary; in- 
quiries had been coming in from 
England and he, for the first time, 
began to wonder what there was 
in this English trade. He could 
not understand how his export 
agent, who acted for many other 
firms as well, could make a living. 

This manufacturer was sur- 
prised at the comparatively low 
freight rate from his factory to 
London, and more surprised that 
no duty was charged on the entry 
of his product at a British port. 
He had thought little about Itng- 
land, except that it was an old 
country and a small one—he had 
been too busy. When he got 
down to it, he quickly saw the 
simplicity of export work and the 
possibilities of the compact, pros- 
perous British market—he studied 
the subject, and he made Great 
Britain a profitable purchaser. 

The power over the mind of 
distance, of export work and of 
foreign people, adds weight to 
any story of failure and dulls the 
otherwise clear vision of many a 
man. It often creates a sort of 
business “stage fright” and makes 
difficulties loom to enormous pro- 
portions. A little of the careful 
study that has made the man a 
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Don’t Duck 
The Best Gun Oil! 
3-in= One! 










3-in-One will oil 
right the delicate 
action parts of any gun on 
earth. Make the action work 
swiftly--surely. 3-in-One 
cleans barrel inside and out. 
Polishes stock. Also makes 
rust and tarnish impossible, 
as it sinks into the very pores of the metal, form- 
ing a delicate coating that defles cor:oding 
effect of dampness. Can’t gum or dryout. Pre- 
vents lead-p tting. Contains no acid. 

The biggest gun makers—all of them-— use 3- 
in-One and recommend its use for every gun they 
send out. 

8 oz. bottle, 60 cts.; 3 oz., 25 
cts.; trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 
Send for generous FEEE SAMPLE | 








this very minute. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
12 Broadway New York 








Advertisers 





Ideas That Hit 
the Mark 


Unusual illustrations in 
one and two colors—full 
of life and. action—1,000 
catch-line suggestions. 


Price 25c—and worth it. 
our book is ready. 


MOONEY-DICKIE CO., Illustrators, St. Louis, Mo. 


Business Manager Wanted 


An established Juvenile Magazine, 
with a_ steadily growing circulation, 
wants a reliable man with ideas to take 
charge of its business departments. 
Inasmuch as the entire financial man- 
agement will be placed in his hands, it 
is believed he should be able to make a 
limited investment in the stock of the 
company. 

A good opportunity for the right man 
to pa go into business for him- 
self. Full particulars to the man who 
is able to talk business. 

Address “JUVENILE,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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specialist in his own field removes 
the cloud of misunderstanding 
and reveals’ the possibilities of tor- 
eign work. 

Some of the failures can be 
traced to rushing in wholly un- 
prepared and without having given 
any preliminary study to the: mar- 
ket. 

Certainly, if the trade is worth 
having, it is worth some of the 
effort that made the home busi- 
ness a success. Much of the 
knowledge gained at home is ap- 
plicable, in one way and another, 
to England—properly adapted. 

A manufacturer may soon learn 
what the possibilities are toward 
the success of his product in 
Great Britain. He can learn what 
prices he may obtain, the demand, 
what competition he must meet, 
the customs of the jobbers and 
dealers, and the taste of the peo- 
ple. After this he can judge ii 
there is any probable profit. An- 
other point not. to be overlooked 
in some lines is the possible effect 
of climate on his products, and 
how to overcome the effects of a 
damp atmosphere. 

It has been found by many that 
some slight alteration of the prod- 
uct is necessary to meet the 
wishes of the British purchasers. 

All this information can be se- 
cured from the consular reports, 
upon inquiry from advertising 
agents or from some of the firms 
of forwarding agents in London. 

Conditions appearing right, there 
arises the question as to how best 
to avail one’s self of the market— 
whether to open an independent 
branch office or to do as so many 
successful firms have done, and 
conduct the business through a 
“forwarding agency.” By the first 
method there is the danger of 
sending the wrong man as a 
manager, for no matter how good 
he may be at home, there is no 
telling how he will do in the way 
of adjusting himself to the strange 
market and ways. More than one 
company has been crippled by a 
homesick or an inadaptable man- 
ager. 

Just as much control over the 
conduct of affairs is possible by 
using the services of a forward- 
ing agent as by having an inde- 
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pendent office. The 
become the manufacturer's 
branch ofhce, without the 
having to pay any rent and sala- 
ries. The agent 1s usually paid a 
commission on results. ‘lhe par- 
ticular value of this plan is the 
fund of experience and advice the 
agent is able to give in formu- 
lating the plan of work for the 
manufacturer's approval. As the 
agent carries out the work with 
his existing organization, it saves 
the manufacturer much detail, 

Many of the greatest American 
products are marketed here under 
that plan. It is far better than an 
arrangement with a “selling” 
agent, as it keeps the control in 
the manufacturer’s own hands and 
the selling in his own name. The 
progress can thus be hastened or 
stopped as results justify. 

England is just now 
wave of prosperity, and barring 
one or two industries there is 
more employment than in many 
years past. The trade returns 
show an increase of £100,000,000 
in the imports and exports over 
the previous year. 

The opportunities for an Amer- 
ican article are especially good, if 
it is something that has merit, so 
that the first purchase gives sat- 
isfaction. Here is where the con- 
servative habits of the people be- 
come of value once they are in- 
duced to buy. 

The differences existing be- 
tween the American and the Brit- 
ish markets may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

In America there are ninety 
million people rather widely scat- 
tered, of all nationalities, progres- 
sive and keen, and used to ac- 
cepting new ideas and new things, 
They are quick to buy a new ar- 
ticle and just as quick to experi- 
ment with the next new one. 

In Great Britain there are forty 
million people in a territory no 
larger than New England, of 
fewer nationalities, conservative. 
slower to take up a new thing, 
and consequently better customers 
when they do change. The low 
rates of advertising and other 
considerations are of aid in mak- 
ing them customers, and no tariff 
bars the entry of, foreign goods. 
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SHOWMEN AND BILL POSTERS 
FALL OUT. 

Future publicity campaigns by circus 
companies belonging to the Showmen’s 
Association will call for more news- 
paper space than formerly and novel 
electric devices will play a prominent 
part in their advertising. The show- 
men say the proposed advance in prices 
tor sporting work made upon them by 
the American Bill Posters and Distrib- 
utors of the United States ana Canada 
is prohibitive and the demand for com- 
plimentary tickets in addition to the 
cash consideration “‘extortionate.” The 
showmen also declare the association’s 
demand that all circus organizations 
wishing to contract with them must 
agree to use no hbill-boards belonging 
to any person not a member of the 
association is contrary to law. 
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The Lotus Advertising Company, of 
New. York, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $200,000 by H. J. Cusick, 
I]. Frohwitter and IT. Spies, of Brook- 
lyn, to do general advertising. 

William Taylor, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Oklahoma City, spoke 
January 17th at the annual dinner of 
the local Chamber of Commerce on 


“Advertising Oklahoma City. 


The first meeting of the series to 
hear and discuss Professor Holling- 
worth’s lectures on ‘Psychology and 
Advertising’ will be held Friday, 
February 3d, at 7:30 p. m. at the Hotel 
Latham, New York. A general invita- 
tion is extended to a!l for the first of 
the ten meetings. 
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WHAT IS A NATIONAL AD- 
VERTISER? THE NEW 
McKITTRICK’S ANSWERS. 





IQII DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS, 
MANAGERS AND AGENCIES LISTS 
12,000, AND TAKES IN NEARLY 
EVERYBODY “UNDER SUSPICION.” 





How many national advertisers 
are there in the country? The 
generally accepted view is that 
there are not more than 3,000 or 
4,000. However, the answer de- 
pends on your definition of na- 
tional advertiser. Would you, for 
example, include the man who 
spends only $400 or $500 a year? 
Or the man who uses the want 
column to get agents? Or the man 
who puts out a spread one time 
in a single medium for the pur- 
pose of bamboozling dealers? 

McKittrick’s Directory for Ad- 
vertisers, Advertising Managers 
and Advertising Agents, for 1911, 
lists 12,000 national advertisers. It 
does not claim to be a selected 
list; it is, on the contrary, rather 
an omnibus one. Apparently, 
everybody “under suspicion” has 
been included, whether he uses 
periodicals, street cars, bill post- 
ing. painted signs on wall or fence, 
dodgers, circulars or premiums. It 
is a valuable compilation, never- 
theless—in part for the reason 
that it is inclusive—and will af- 
ford much information which can- 
not but be of assistance to ad- 
vertisers and agents in search of 
names, addresses and like data. 

The advertisers are catalogued 
by states and cities. Their street 
addresses are given, their lines of 
business, character of advertising 
media used, the names of their 
advertising managers, and of the 
agencies holding their accounts. 

In another section there are 
given the names of agencies, ar- 
ranged by states and cities, and 
where known the names of mem- 
bers of their forces. The list of 
agencies appears to be by no 
means so all-inclusive as the list 
of advertisers, and some, perhaps 
many, agencies well known in 
their localities have been omitted. 
The list is, however, serviceable, 
so far-as it goes. 


; Another feature of some value 
is the list of trade-marks, con- 
taining more than 1,500 names. 
The list would have been improved 
if the names were always acccur- 
ately spelled and given in full, For 
example, “Parsons’ Ammonia,” as 
it is here given, would better have 
been recorded as “Parsons’ House- 
hold Ammonia,” “Lydia  Pink- 
ham’s,” more correctly as “Lydia 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound,” 
and “Perry Davis’ Killer’ as 
“Perry Davis’ Pain Killer.’ The 
value of such a list consists in ac- 
curacy and abbreviation of the 
names is not desirable. Neverthe- 
less, the list is convenient and val- 
uable for reference. 

In the table which follows, the 
national advertisers and agencies 
have been listed by states: 


Number of Number of 


States. National Advertising 
Advertisers. Agencies. 

Cee EERE 28 1 
ee ere 164 14 
ESOIOKRO: o06.0 60s 38 2 
Connecticut ...... 311 5 
Delaware ........ 19 2 
Dist. of Columbia 58 3 
BMMEGA siscucans 15 0 
ere 99 4 
| ESS eee 1500 44 
DRUNTIR ss 64:0:4'0-00 369 7 
DN ovevag oe aan 212 1 
BN 5 Gn.0 0 84:0 37 0 
Kentucky ......; 119 3 
Louisiana ....... 25 2 
BEE ones 0065 66 2 
Maryland ....... 111 4 
Massachusetts ... 866 35 
Michigan ....... 630 16 
Minnesota ...... 194 4 
MinsOuti 6.00000 366 11 
Montana ........ 2 0 
Nebraska ....... 60 1 
New Hampshire.. 26 0 
New Jersey...... 219 6 
New Mexico..... 1 0 
NOW. YOK s6s032% 3469 154 
North Carolina... 35 0 
North Daketa.... 25 0 
CPD: - 0.ceniae0.006 1157 17 
Oregon .....s00. 19 3 
Pennsylvania... 835 28 
Rhode Island.... 58 2 
South Carolina... 5 0 
South Dakota.... 1 0 
Tennessee ....... 79 8 
TOERE cdccccnese 39 2 
WEEMONE 6ccdsces 28 1 
WItMIR sees cenc 90 2 
Washington ..... 17 1 
West Virginia... 28 0 
Wisconsin ...... 248 6 

TOU ss 65044508 11,768 386 


Some states and _ territories 
are not represented by either 
advertisers or agencies, viz., Alas- 
ka, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Ne- 
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yada, Oklahoma, Utah and Wy- 
oming, nor are the dependencies 
Hawaii and the Philippines. In 
some of the states given, a dis- 
parity between the number of ad- 
vertisers and the number of agen- 
cies is apparent, eight states have 
no agencies whatever. The dis- 
parity is, of course, due to the 
gravitation of accounts to the 
agencies of large organization and 
national experience and* reputa- 
tion, located in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, etc. 
Too much weight cannot be at- 
tached to figures of averages, but 
it is perhaps interesting to dis- 
cover that, the country over, there 
are about thirty accounts to one 
agency, and that the average num- 
ber in New York State is 23 ac- 
counts to one agency; in Pennsyl- 


Ohio, 69. 


‘ yania, 29; 1 Illinois, 34; and in | 
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John Moss, of the Standard Paper 


Company, delivered an‘ address’ on 
“Paper and Its Relation to Advertis- 


ing,’ and Chester Burdick, of the Os- 


good Company, spoke on ‘Half-Tone 
Engravings and Electrotypes” before 
the Milwaukee Advertisers’ Club Janu- 
ary 25th. 








510 Advertisers 


Many of them the shrewdest 
space buyers in the U. S., usec 
the January issue of 


The Southern Planter 


to advertise their wares. In 
fact, it carries more advertising, 
regularly, than any farm paper 
in America. For sample copy 
and rates address nearest office. 


Richmond _ Atlanta Chicago 














Wanted 


Advertising 
Solicitor 


One of the oldest and largest advertising agencies in the 


country, with headquarters in Chicago and branches in 
Buffalo, St. Louis and Detroit, wants the one best “pro 
ducing” man to be had. A man who needs no direction. 
A man now placing a good line of business and who is 
successful enough with it to be able to bring it with him. 

To such a man we can offer an exceptional opportunity. 
Might even make it possible for him to acquire an interest 


in our business. 


Replies will be kept in strictest confidence, but you may 
have a friend reply for you or use an assumed name, if you 
choose, in opening negotiations. 

No “has beens” need apply. We will consider only a 
successful business getter who “has arrived.” 


P.O. Box 288 - - 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THE RIGHT TO REFUSE 
ADVERTISING. 


CAN AN ADVERTISER COMPEL A PUB- 
LISHER TO INSERT HIS ADVERTIS- 
ING, PROVIDED SIMILAR BUSINESS 
IS ALREADY BEING RUN?—THE 
COMMON CARRIER PRINCIPLE IN- 
VOLVED. 


By Frank H. Holman, 


The reported threat of a promi- 
nent mail order house to invoke 
the Goverument’s aid in forcing 
their acceptance of its advertising 
by newspapers which have been 
refusing it (because of local retail 
opposition) has brought into no- 
tice a question about which con- 
siderable doubt exists. 

To liken the publisher and his 
medium to a “common carrier” 
on a par with railways, etc., and to 
assert that his advertising pages 
must be kept open to all comers, 
the compulsory authority being 
the U. S. Government through its 
grant of second-class privilege, 
sounds plausible. But just how 
much is in it is a bit dubious. 

Without holding that the second- 
class postal law intended any such 
meaning, many publishers who de- 
sired to excuse a lax policy in ac- 
cepting objectionable classes of ad- 
vertising, have argued that they 
were common carriers. But the 
spirit of responsibility to readers 
which has developed so fast in the 
past few years has vitiated the 
common carrier plea. 

Now, however, it comes up in a 
new way; and though the discus- 
sion tends to be a bit academic, 
it is nevertheless most interesting 
in principle. 

A widely known advertising 
man, who has seen a great many 
years of service as advertising 
manager of many publications, is 
entirely convinced of the truth of 
the common carrier intent of the 
second class provision. 

“The general interpretation has 
been,” he says, “that publishers 
stand for the principle that, being 
public carriers, we are bound to 
serve the public on precisely the 
same terms. I do not find any- 
thing to controvert in that, nor do 


| find any of the big women’s pub- 
lications (which are the most 
frequent refusers of advertising 
copy) who have any other view. 
They can refuse to take any kind 
of advertising—publishers’ busi- 
ness, blind ads, etc. But, taking 
any line of business, if you come 
to me and offer to pay me cash, 
if your reputation is as good as 
the other man’s, if your copy is 
precisely the same, and if you put 
your name at the bottom of the 
copy, I must take your business. 

“In the years when the biggest 
women’s magazine in the country 
had forty-two columns of adver- 
tising, it announced that because 
of the surplus of business, and in 
order to limit it, the publisher 
exercised the privilege of taking 
that which was best for the mag- 
azine. Another reason for refus- 
ing might have been ‘we have not 
space.’ 

“If a man complies with the 
conditions the same as another 
whose advertising I accept, | 
must take his advertising also. 
3ut if he changes his advertise- 
ment at all, I can take excep- 
tion to that change and say that 
he does not comply with my 
conditions. I can do any of these 
things; but I say that under simi- 
lar circumstances, as public car- 
riers, we must carry both advertis- 
ers’ business. 

“Say I refused certain business 
and the advertiser went to the 
post-office and got them to investi- 
gate why. At the show-down I 
would have to show conclusively 
that his advertisement was not 
similar to the other man’s, that the 
statements made regarding his 
product were exaggerated. The 
United States Government cannot 
make me accept a wrong state- 
ment. 

“If Mr. Macy should advertise 
a certain sewing machine at a cer- 
tain price, and it could be shown 
that Siegel-Cooper sold the same 
sewing machine under similar cir- 
cumstances, I could not refuse 
Siegel-Cooper’s business. But if 
Siegel-Cooper comes to me with 
a different sewing machine and 
says that it is the same as Macy’s, 
I then have the right to refuse it 
on the ground that it is different. 
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The law cannot interpret my judg- 
ment or make me have a judg- 
ment, but it can determine wheth- 
er the advertiser 1s discriminated 
against without good and_ sufh- 
cient reason. a 

“T once took occasion in a pub- 
lic speech to make the statement 
that among the many things that 
the United States Government 
might fairly consider in connec- 
tion with any changes 1n any pos- 
tal regulations or rulings was that 
the publisher be left free to accept 
or decline any business without 
anv other reason than his own in- 
terest. What right has the United 
States Government to oblige me 
to accept all the business in any 
line, however reputable, how- 
ever responsible, which is to my 
detriment? Now, then, was that 
question ever considered when 
this postal law was made? No, 
the law, in my opinion, distinctly 
means to make publishers common 
carriers. Whoever thought that 
six “hole-proof” stocking factor- 
ies would be advertised? The 
man who first conceived the idea 
and put it on the market—is he 
not entitled to some reward for 
his brain capacity? 

“IT can show that the working 
out of that wrong has put out of 
business entirely many advertisers 
in certain lines of business where 
the advertising was created at a 
big expense and who now cannot 
tun it because there is too much 
competition. 

“In some literature I once put out 
I raised the question: Does the 
advertiser know what difference it 
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makes to him whether there are 
two or six competitors in the mag- 
azine he is using? Many do not 
know—many do not care to know. 
Why? Because the man who 
comes in last wants to take the 
other man’s business and he cares 
nothing about what it cost the 
other man. The first man does 
care—he put his money and _ his 
brains into it and has gotten no 
results. I insist that that is a 
wrong to him, and I insist that the 
United States Government has no 
right and ought to have no power 
to oblige the advertiser to do any- 
thing to his own detriment at his 
own cost. 

“We will suppose that Henry 
Smith made Hole-proof hosiery 
and sold it to the Hole-proof peo- 
ple, and finding that they were 
building up a great business, and 
the factory was big enough to sup- 
ply three or four manufacturers, 
he goes to another man and says, 
‘l will make your brand and call it 
“Everlast,”’ and to another man 
and says, ‘I will make your brand 
and call it “Ironwear,”’ and to 
stiil another man and says, ‘I will 
make your brand and call it “John 
Davis.”’ And the goods can be 
exactly alike because they are 
made in the same factory. 

“Tf those four men come to me 
with the same business, typograph- 
ically and essentially alike, the 
Government provision, as I inter- 
pret it, insists that I run their 
business.” 

[EpirortaL Notre.—Next week will 
appear an authoritative article by an 
ex-post-office executive at Washington 
on this subject.] 
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of Cruelty to Words 
death, losing all efficiency. 


ively. 
handicap to my service. 


A Society for the Prevention 


would be a good idea: for instance, see how 
that simple, helpless word “‘ best” is worked to 


I never use “best” in the advertising | write, 
yet convey the desired meaning more impress- 
Proof gladly on request. 









C. R. Lippmann 


Advertising Consultani 
Advertising Writer 


37 East 28th Street 
New York 
Phone, Madison 4499 
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The Banker Speaking recent- 
Behind the ly before the Pil- 
grim Publicity 
Advertiser Agsociation, Geo. 
B. Gallup again voiced his con- 
viction that the man who controls 
the money is a vital and some- 
times unrecognized factor in ad- 
vertising success. He said: 


“The man behind is, in my opinion, 
the banker. If money makes the mare 
go, then money is the factor advertis- 
ing men must focus on, and the bank- 
ers of New England are the men we 
must now seek out and interest in the 
principles of scientific publicity. This 
quest is particularly necessary at the 
present time, owing to a combination 
of circumstances and conditions, general 
as well as local. We have at the pres- 
ent moment a general condition of af- 
fairs rather puzzling to most adver- 
tising men who seek to influence na- 
tional markets. There seems to be a 
temporary contraction in volume of 
national advertising, not only from 
New England but from other terri- 
tories. Yet the volume of trade is 
large. There are no great industrial 
wars, elections are over, and the ef- 
fect to a large degree discounted. The 
banks generally are considered in a 
very good condition, with their busi- 
ness not overextended, and the coun- 
try on the whole looks safe, acts safe 
and feels pretty safe. 

“He is unwilling or unable to be- 


come enthusiastic, and to put forth on 
a carefully laid plan covering three or 
four years his story of his product and 
its value to the consumer, though 
knowing the absolute certainty that if 
he did so and the ‘New England qual- 
ity were behind his goods, that he 
would raise up scores of thousands of 
new consumers for his product. What 
is the reason then for his uncertainty ? 
In part it is due to the position and 
state of mind of the banker.” 

| he truth of these words jis 
practically beyond question. Not 
long ago a prominent banker sur- 
prised an advertising man wiih 
his knowledge of advertising. 
“Where have you absorbed all this 
insight into advertising?” asked 
the man in astonishment. 

“My dear sir,” replied the bank- 
er, “twice in the past year I have, 
with the help of my expert per- 
sonal advisers, examined into the 
results and effectiveness of the 
advertising campaigns of large 
manufacturers whose financial ad- 
viser I am. My business, the 
science of banking, is the science 
of estimating men, methods and 
profit probabilities. I study track- 
laying costs on railways, by-prod- 
uct possibilities in soap manufac- 
tures, and public taste in textiles 
—all as a part of my business as 
a banker. In the last ten years 
I have found advertising looming 
larger and larger in the affairs of 
successful manufacturing and sell- 
ing. As a vital business method 
I have had to study it. A dec- 
ade ago I marked the manufac- 
turer with aggressive advertising 
policies as an extra risk, but I am 
learning that there are distinc- 
tions in methods of advertising, 
and that it is the method, not the 
volume or loudness and ubiquity 
of it, which counts. I am called 
upon frequently to help finance 
unusually large advertising appro- 
priations, and I must feel the tem- 
per of the general business mar- 
ket, the status of the particular 
line of goods and many other 
things before making a judgment. 
It is my opinion that the recent 
period of stringency has desirably 
tempered the minds of manufac- 
turers with regard to advertising, 
and that better advertising and 
more ‘numerous advertisers are 
likely to be the result.” ' 

It is probably advertising’s mis- 
fortune that there are not more 
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bankers who have informed them- 
selves as well on the subject. 





Simultaneous 
Laundrymen ,, jth the publi- 
Advertise tO cation in several 
Combat the gener al maga- 
Handwork zines of articles 


depicting the 
Delusion = j,xrdships of the 


laundry workers, comes the infor- 
mation (forecasted some time ago 
in Printers’ INK) that the Laun- 
drymen’s National Association is 
inaugurating a general advertising 
campaign. 

The McManus Company, De- 
troit, has been chosen as adver- 
tising agents and within a few 
weeks a campaign of education 
will start, financed by a co-opera- 
tive fund. The weeklies and the 
newspapers will be used, and the 
advantages of the steam laundry 
will get a complete airing. 

The relation of laundries in gen- 
eral to public sanitation and 
health, together with the econ- 
omies, etc. of power laundries 
versus “hand” laundries, will be 
prominently displayed. It is 
strongly inferred by these pro- 
ceedings that the hand laundry 
has been crowding the power 
laundries a bit too closely. It is 
entirely conceivable how the 
word “hand” laundry should have 
more pleasant suggestiveness for 
the general public than the vague 
and mechanical term steam and 
power laundry. The idea that 
things can in all cases be better 
done by hand than by machine is 
by no means yet uprooted. 

There are other lines of busi- 
ness in which the hand-made no- 
tion still carries an undeservedly 
large amount of preferential sug- 
gestion. The machine idea has 
never lost its taint of undesirabil- 
ity from the day of Robert Owen 
and the riots against the spinning 
loom until the present time. It is 
time not only that the power laun- 
dries co-operatively tell the public 
of their superior advantages, but 
also that the makers of various 
kinds of worthy machine-made 
merchandise do likewise. There 
was a time when people sniffed at 
shoes made by machinery. Yet the 
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public now pretty well understands 
that it can get far more for its 
money from a scientifically ma- 
chine-made shoe than from the 
laborious, individual cobbler shop. 
There are more such general preju- 
dices abroad in the land which 
might, too, disappear with the 
coming of frank and intelligent 
advertising. 





Business Advertising men 
Failures always whistle 
bravely when 

and passing by or 


Advertising through the ad- 
vertising graveyard. Rarely do 
they take time to look at the epi- 
taphs on the gravestones or clas- 
sify the graves and the statistics of 
mortality behind them. One rea- 
son for this is, that unlike most 
other graveyards, there is a grue- 
some dispute as to whether each 
corpse is really alive or dead. 

Aside from the fact mentioned 
recently in Printers’ Ink, that the 
lines of business which do the 
least advertising have suffered the 
greatest amount of failures in 
1910, there is further interest in 
the general reasons for failure. 
3radstreet’s has just finished fig- 
ures showing that out of 13,042 
failures in the United States and 
Canada, a greater number, by far, 
failed for lack of capital than for 
any other single reason. In fact, 
3.917 out of 11,573 failed for that 
reason. In the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States, where the greater bulk 
of manufacturing is carried on, 
1,736 out of 5,054 failed for lack 
of capital. 11,933 out of 13,042 
firms which failed in the United 
States and Canada had less than 
$5,000 capital employed in their 
business. $5,000 in these modern 
times is a pitifully small sum to 
begin business with. 

If the elusive spectres which 
populate the advertising grave- 
yard could be rounded up and 
subjected to a Bradstreet’s census, 
it would, without doubt, be found 
that advertising failures, too, are 
very largely due to a lack of capi- 
tal to carry forward the necessary 
plans for reaching success. There 
are very many incipient and ill- 
advised advertisers who appreciate 
keenly enough the need for adver- 
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tising, but who, like the unfortu- 
nate and ignorant throughout the 
country, place themselves in the 
hands of quack and incompetent 
doctors in order (as they think) 
to save a few dollars. 

‘Lhere is another large class of 
those who have something else 
that is valuable but who lack the 
general conception of a progres- 
sive relation to their sales eftorts. 
In fact, it seems borne in upon 
one who thinks, that advertising 
failures will be inevitable as long 
as there are business failures, and 
that the two are interchangeable 
and are often mistaken for each 
other. Advertising failure is due 
to business failure and lack of cap- 
ital; and business failure is fre- 
quently due to lack of advertising 
effort of a far-sighted and effec- 
tive sort. 


A Century This week the 


centennial 

Since of Horace Gree- 
Greeley’s _\ey’s birth is be- 
Birth ing made much 

of. He was born February 3, 


1811, and the extraordinary jour- 
nalistic power he wielded with his 
practically national newspapér, the 
New York Tribune, is apostro- 
phized at a time when, with un- 
conscious irony, journalism as a 
whole is under fire. The same 
week that sees the glorification of 
the editor who was actually re- 
sponsible for making Lincoln 
President, also sees a pretentious 
series of articles on the defects 
and “waning power” of journal- 
ism; a very deft slap on the wrist 
of the reporter and newspaper 
editor by Prof. Hugo Munster- 
berg in the current McClure’s; 
and, to cap the climax, a trial for 
libel between newspapers as an 
aftermath of Mayor Gaynor’s fa- 
mous anathema of a famous news- 
paper at the big publishers’ din- 
ner a year ago. 

Between the day of Greeley and 
the day when such deprecation of 
the newspaper has become a fre- 
quent occurrence, only fifty years 
have elapsed, and there are in ex- 
istence but two or three editorial 
Goliaths comparable to and rem- 
nants of Greeley times. 

Nevertheless, there is a great 
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deal of foolish, loose talk passed 
around on the subject of the con- 
trasts between Greeley’s time and 
to-day in newspaper editing. 
PRINTERS’ INK ventures to say 
that a newspaper edited as Greeley 
edited his paper, journalistic toois 
used the way Greeley used them, 
and ediiorials of such white-heat 


and fervid language served so 
piping-hot, are not desired nor 


would be tolerated in the present 
day, even if offered. The public 
is not willing to-day to let an- 
other editor “make” another Pres- 
ident, however near to Greeley’s 
editorial stature he might be. 

It is also worth while reflecting 
that Greeley, like Lincoln, was 
put into his high office by the 
times and its conditions — both 
were picked by the public as in- 
struments for the national state 
of mind. ‘There was no cohesive 
national influence and voice except 
Greeley, and Greeley—steeped and 
dyed in the ways of printers’ ink— 
welded a dangerously broken na- 
tional sentiment into a whole by 
means of the press and the ink- 
roller and warm, living — some- 
times cruel and _ terrible—words. 

The public has more means tor 
national expression to-day, and 
also it has more information and 
does more analyzing for itself. It 
forms judgments on facts to-day, 
rather than hang upon the words 
of an editorial oracle. The power 
of the press is subdivided among 
reporters to-day, and_fact-edito- 
rials as powerful in effect as any 
of Greeley’s most thundering dou- 
ble-leaded leaders appear in our 
good newspapers every day. 

With becoming modesty the ad- 
vertising man is entitled to add 
that some of these effective and 
revolutionizing fact-editorials he 
writes himself. 








or 
SOME DENVER _ ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN BOOK FORM. 


Charles J. Babcock, of Denver, Colo., 
has compiled and had printed in book 
form reproductions in miniature and ac- 
tual size of the advertisements which he 
has written and designed for The May, 
Company, of that city. The book, 
which measures seventeen by twenty 
and a half inches, is very beautifully 
printed, on heavy surface book stock, 
and bound with silk cords in artistic 
brown covers. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Greatest 
Business Weekly 


In The World 


will deliver your message in this space every 
week, at a cost of sixty dollars, to the biggest 
and most successful business men in America— 
























the great national advertisers and their adver- 
tising managers—men who spend a total of 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually for 





advertising. 


RINTERS’ IN 


is read every week by those men, because it is 
full of facts and ideas of vital interest to them. 





They are busy men—their time is valuable— 
it is difficult to get interviews with them. 

The one sure way to reach them every week 
is by putting your message on this page. 

Then you’ll reach them at the right time, 


when their minds are upon advertising, and 
they will consider what you have to say. 


Ask us for more information. 








PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON TORONTO ATLANTA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
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REVISED SUMMARY OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ] 
19¢cg AND toto. 


_ L[Epirortat. Nore.—Because of several unavoidable omissions made in this tabl 
in the issue of January 19th, and because of an error in Good Housekeeping fecren, 
, 






































a revise is printed, as follows:] 
MAGAZINES CARRYING _ GENERAL ADVER- MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND | 
rISING. CLASS ADVERTISING, | 
, 1910 1909 
Everybody’s ........ 395,887 421,204 1910 1909 | 
Cosmopolitan ...... 352,664 331,353 Motor fete ees eeeees 839,901 
McClure’s ......... 5,344 348,308 Country Life....... 457,485 05 ) 
Review of Reviews.. 3,633 344,522 system ..........4. 378,214 411,700 : 
Hampton's NR 339,360 202,804 Suburban Life...... 190,753 144 593 
oS eee 323,833 290,485 International Studio. 185,441 141/980 : 
ee ae 300,785 284,822 Outing ............ 156,437 134,296 
Munsey ........... 296,868 309,268 Business & B’kkeeper 149,728... | 
World’s Work...... 284,105 312,105 ield and Stream... 146,292 139,697 
MIN cabo enaios6 iss 266,824 284,020 Garden ............ 141,793 117,963 
Harper’s Monthly... 237,982 225,865 House Beautifl.... 120,064 106,970 
Oe ee vee. 223,894 219,146 Recreation ......... 106,154 — 79,686 : 
ES 290.840 ..... Technical World.... 102,638 115,092 
Success ............ 168,227 173,141 CrOTGOMAN 2.220200 100,050 88,830 
LTO ea 145,600 157,029 Am. Homes & Garden 77,119 ....., ) 
a Literature.. 140,503 119,266 
errr oe 140,208 133,869 : it cial ialaa 
Pearson’s .......... 123,600 103.840 RES eeunran eee 
TR i600 sais» 118,013 109,206 1910 1909 
EPEEE! vo wkisanwwews 105,690 89,049 WME cae hcca ses 566,504 440,106 t 
Ainslee’s erry err 98,491 Ladies’ Home Journal 387,457 359,020 ( 
ALS eee 85,506 Woman’s Home Com. 312,915 283,802 f 
Human BO 6 cas 84,746 Good Housekeeping.. 284,615 256,330 ( 
American Boy...... 74,885 Delineator .......0% 255,492 252,450 t 
Lippincott’s ........ 70,770 ee ee ee 223,899 217,555 I 
Metropolitan ....... 66,855 i COR vr cbdae ae 223,366 210,209 1 
Stran i eek ease Pee: as weew Modern Priscilla.... 188,358 162,808 ‘ 
Blue es tt aoe Ladies’ World...... 171,809 160,022 I 
LS een ee Pictorial Review.... 169,283 158,335 F 
St. Nicholas........ 46,224 40,684 Housekeeper ....... 158,919 140,535 I 
Uncle Remus....... 180,446 ...... SANGO. 6 nw sa Gs ads 150,977 125,863 F 
Harper’s Bazar..... 129,710 125,879 
TOTAL ADVERTISING CARRIED BY ABOUT 50 MAGAZINES AND 
WEEKLIES, COMPARED BY YEARS. (LINES.) \ 
Four Years’ ¢ 
Totals 1 
1910 1909 1908 1907 by Months. ( 
eS Tee 819,075 743,721 610,773 945,962 3,119,531 
Co: ere 989,246 842,101 698,709 866,855 3,346,911 ( 
REE Se 1,236,085 1,051,217 769,481 1,040,764 4,110,463 I 
PE ikcben essere beus 1,311,052 1,216,905 897,773 1,094,968 4,520,698 
Lae eae 1,344,756 1,201,008 955,558 1,134,830 4,636,147 
ie ics a5. ails 1,139,311 1,093,424 1,046,069 4,134,507 
DUD wines on abs oa ones nts 986,293 855,113 697,498 827,774 3,367,678 . 
DRE | Sek pkgs s owe 867,440 793,069 671,360 723,998 3,056,767 t 
September ............ 1,003,954 995,316 745,301 858,915 3,603,486 1 
IDNR cc hise ee essa ee 1,365,553 1,329,637 1,053,001 1,084,026 4,831,617 h 
re 1,441,064 1,381,922 1,069,601 1,250,867 5,145,834 b 
SEE wie deascacese 1,440,457 1,354,805 1,144,453 1,159,943 5,099,658 p 
as wits so ois LA iaccaaiaaies t 
13,944,286 12,859,138 10,169,206 12,034,962 48,973,297 
“ PERCEPTIBLE PANG” PRO- your charming magazine before me, I f 
DUCED IN ENGLISH RAIL- find pe one cannot port with a sing'e it 
eam page without a perceptible pang. 
WAY CIRCLES. I am pretty well read in advertising : 
Saag ; literature, so I think this fact that I 
Great WesTERN Raitway. have noticed shows pretty conclusively 
Advertising Department. the real interest and value of your 
Lonpon, W., Jan. 12, 1911. articles. D 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: When even an English railway ad- C 
have been making some _ sketch vertising man cannot cut up a copy of " 
dummies of pamphlets the same useful the American edition of P. I. without r 
size as Printers’ Ink. misgivings, its contents must be pretty Ww 
To show how the type-matter would fine. . 
look set in double column I wanted to (At all events, yours is the most in- 
cut out some of your articles and make a teresting advertising magazine that | 
paste-up under my sketch headings. ever see—but I’d like to see more in H 
However, on running through the it about railway advertising.) p 
pages of the bulky little numbers of A. H. Epwarps. 1 
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posTAL AUTHORITIES RAID 
MAIL-ORDER MEDICAL 


INSTITUTES. 





Two “medical institutes’ that have 
been doing a thriving business, chiefly 
ty mail, with foreigners of many na- 
tionalities, were raided January 23d in 
New York under the direction of Chief 
Post-office Inspector W. V. Dickson. 
The business of both concerns was con- 
ducted in foreign languages that are 
little known, the inspectors say, because 
their literature was less likely to come 
to the attention of the authorities. 
They are the first places of this par- 
ticular kind ever raided by the postal 
quthorities. _ The larger of the two 
laces raided was the Coliins New York 
Medical Institute, at 140 West Thirty- 
fourth street. This place was founded 
about fifteen years ago by Dr. C. E. 
Collins and is now owned by a corpora- 
tion, of which Mrs. Collins owns a 
majority of the stock, according to the 
inspectors, ; 

On the walls were instructions to 
the correspondents to get up one Ss 
new letter every month to send to al 
the customers on their lists. They were 
ordered to send on each new inquiry 
four “follow-up” letters, at the rate of 
one a week, and in any doubtful case 
to consult William H. Rudolph, whose 
name was signed to the notices, and 
who is the alleged manager of the in- 
stitute. Rudolph is said to have a 
police record that covers many cities 
and a number of aliases, and to have 
been arrested for race-track gambling 
and for embezzlement. 

The other establishment raided was 
that of Dr. John E. Thompson, known 
as the Lithuanian Institute, at 342 
West Twenty-seventh street. The 
charge against the two prisoners was 
mauling an indecent pamphlet to An- 
driga Martinic, of 449 East Eighty- 
fourth street. The additional charge 
of using the mails to .defraud will be 
made later. 


a 


The calls for information regarding 
Sacramento Valley, California, which 
the Chicago Record-Herald has recently 
received through its land department, 
have so impressed the Sacramento Cham- 
ber of Commerce that ft is hastenifig to 
prepare a booklet for general distribu- 
tion. 





_ Lewis G. Hitchcock, special advertis- 
ing agent for newspapers in Milwaukee 
the past two years, died January 19th 
in Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, 
aged 66 years. His home and family 
are in the East. He was a Mason. 





“Publicity” is considered the most im- 
portant subject te be discussed at the 
coming convention of the National Can- 
ners’ Association in Milwaukee, Feb- 
tuary 6-10. A whole day, February 7th, 
will be devoted to it. 





F. L. Copeley, formerly of the New 
Haven Journal-Courier, has been ap- 
pointed automobile editor of the Boston 
Traveler. 
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HERE is one sim- 
"Tote and accurate 

kind of  circula- 
tion statement—NET 
SOLD describes _ it. 
No returns, excluding 
exchanges, samples, 
advertisers’ and em- 
ployes’ copies.  Ev- 
erything not paid for 
deducted. That is the 
only kind of statement 
made by 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 














COPY 
WRITER 
WANTED 


By machinery manu- 
facturer using 100 trade 
papers and advertising 
specialties in 15 gen- 
eral magazines. De- 
tails sent to those in- 
terested in this line of 
work. Prompt action 


Box “C. R. W.,” care 
PRINTERS’ INK 
New York 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF DE- 
PARTMENT STORE MAIL 
ORDERS. 

A NATURAL EVOLUTION NOT BEING 
TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF BY MANY 
STORES—THE SERVICE NECESSARY 
TO SUCCESS IN HAN- 
DLING ORDERS. 








By a Department Store Mail Or- 
der Manager. 

It is surprising to know how 
little attention is paid to the pos- 
sibilities of building up an eff- 
cient mail order business in the 
large department stores, or for 
that matter the small ones as well, 
And how easy it is to develop 
a large volume of business with 
little expense, which will prove to 
be a matter of great accommoda- 
tion to the patrons of any store. 
The usual cry of the merchant is, 
to run a mail order department: 
“I need an expensive catalogue, 
and must carry special lines of 
goods which I must never be with- 


out to fill the orders from this 
catalogue.” 
This is all a mistake, as no 


better catalogue can be conceived 
than daily and weekly newspapers 
of the city, for they have now- 
adays a very wide reach. Every 
advertisement is different, and 
each offer to the public is adapt- 
able to be purchased by mail, 
whereas the contents of a large 
and expensive catalogue quickly 
become obsolete. The midway 
course is to issue a monthly house 
organ or mail order bulletin. 

Training the public to purchase 
through the mail from the news- 
paper ads is similar to presenting 
a fresh catalogue daily or weekly, 
and has the advantage of keeping 
the stock of merchandise down to 
the lowest point possible, as small 
lots suffice to fill these orders. 

Tt is true that the radius of dis- 
tribution is limited by this meth- 
od but in some cities the news- 
papers have a reach of several 
hundred miles and are read by a 
rapidly increasing percentage of 
rural folk. Upon these the mail 
order business thrives. The 
writer, for example, recently re- 
ceived an order for a paper of hair- 
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pins at 10 cents from a customer 
on 4 rural free delivery route in 
Oklahoma. At a first glance the 
reader may think the sender of 
this order was devoid of all reas- 
oning power (for en is 
a long way from Oklahoma). But 
look at this deduction of facts: 

She lives upon a ranch or a 
farm in Oklahoma, on the line of 
the rural free delivery. She was 
a former resident of this city, and 
knew the reputation of our estab- 
lishment. When she wanted hair- 
pins, her first thought was to the 
store where she was accustomed 
to dealing, even though now so 
many miles away. Her next 
thought was the local cross-road 
store some two miles from her 
home. The letter box of the R. F. 
D. was on her gate post, and it 
was the work of a very few mo- 
ments to write a letter, she could 
drop it in the letter box without 
inconvenience or trouble, or loss 
of time, and in the course of a few 
days she found again deposited in 
the letter box the paper of hair- 
pins, whereas to go and get them 
personally, it was necessary to 
hitch up the team; drive to the 
cross-road store; and she would 
possibly experience a lot of trouble 
if the roads were at all heavy. 

The moral of the above is: That 
you never know from what part 
of the sky the lightning will flash; 
and while this sale in itself is but 
a trifle, it is true that when this 
customer wants ten yards of silk, 
or a pair of gloves, or any of the 
one hundred and one different ar- 
ticles which can be mailed her 
other orders will follow the orig- 
inal one. 

Again, from the other point of 
view, think on the enormous 
amount of people that cannot 
reach the retail store the day the 
goods are advertised, 

The trade, of course, must be 
educated to this fact, and they can 
only be educated by the system of 
service. By this it means to fill 
every order exactly as it is re- 
ceived, and no substitution for ar- 
ticles of a better or lower grade 
is permissible. Above all things, 
great care should be taken in get- 
ting the color, size and texture 
correct. 
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It is surprising what a very 
smal] per cent of the stores make 
any effort whatever, to secure this 
mail order or telephone business, 
and how easily a start can be 
made by simply placing at the top 
of each and every newspaper ad- 
yertisement “mail and ’phone or- 
ders filled by experienced women 
shoppers.” The method of fill- 
ing these orders is simplicity it- 
self: 

Upon the orders being received, 
they are divided into three differ- 
ent lots. Paid orders (those hav- 
ing money enclosed), charge or- 
ders (those on open account), and 
C.O. D. orders. The first is the 
easiest to fill, as the money has 
been properly accounted for, and 
a paid slip is attached to the order 
and sent to the cashier the same 
as money, and the goods dis- 
patched to their destination, With 
charge orders the method is the 
same with the exception of the 
cashier, and on C. O. D. orders 
the tags are made out and dis- 
patched with the merchandise to 
the delivery. In each and every 
instance a different color sales 
book should be used to separate 
the mail order business from the 
store business, thus permitting the 
auditing department to give full 
measurement and credit to the 
mail order department. 

Each of these orders are given 
a number when received and en- 
tered upon a sheet and given to 
the woman shopper to be filled. 
When the orders are filled they 
are returned to the mail order de- 
partment and checked off as being 
filled upon the sheets as mentioned 
above. 

Great care should be taken in 
filling each and every order im- 
mediately, all orders should be 
carefully analyzed and given to 
but one person behind a counter 
to select the goods from her stock, 
as by the careful filling of these 
orders, and prompt delivery, and 
these few words at the top of the 
ad, “mail orders filled promptly 
by experienced women shoppers,” 
an efficient business can be quickly 
and easily developed. 

Competition is becoming more 
and more keen with department 
stores: here is help to meet it. 
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A 600,000 Line 
Wanamaker Contract 
in Philadelphia for 
German Gazette 


This follows a 300,000 line 
Gimbel contract to the same 
paper. What’s more convincing 
proof of the GERMAN GAZ- 
ETTE’S strength with the 350,- 
000 Germans in Philadelphia 
than this? 


If Wanamaker and Gimbel 
think the 60,000 German homes 
are worth getting into, why 
shouldn’t you? One rate covers 
all the best German papers in 
the city. That is why there is 
no waste circulation in going 
aiter the German-speaking pop- 
ulation of the third largest city 
in the country. 


Wanamaker knows. So does 
Gimbel. So do you—now. 


The German Gazette Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, 








ene 





The busy man 
who once tries the 
Dictaphone never 
goes back to the old-fash- 
ioned methods, 

We want to attach a Dictaphone 
feed-wire to a Jamp-socket in your 
office and leave the outfit to demon- 
strate itself fora few days. 

Box 111, Tribune Bldg., New York 
Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’l, 
Sole Distributers 
me 
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ADVERTISING THAT 
SPIRES CONFIDENCE. 


IN- 





MISREPRESENTATION DECRIED—T HE 
IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING A 
DEFINITE HOUSE POLICY—TYPOG- 
RAPHY A CONVINCING AID—AD- 
DRESS BEFORE THE MILWAUKEE 
\DVERTISERS’ CLUB. 


Advertising Manager, Atlas Flour Mills, 
Milwaukee. 

Hugh Chalmers, pre-eminent 
amongst the younger masters of 
business, defines advertising as 
“teaching the people to believe in 
you and your goods.” I do not 
think that definition needs any 
elucidating, and I am sure you 
will agree that it is singularly 
fitting as describing good advertis- 
ing. In fact his definition hinges 
upon the word “believe,” which is 
the keynote of our subject for 
this evening. We should have 
little difficulty, therefore, in decid- 
ing that the word “confidence” 
stands for belief or faith, and that 
the words “confidence” and “faith” 
are synonymous terms. 

It has been stated that there 
are three processes necessary to 
consummate a sale, the first of 
which is to attract attention; the 
second, to arouse interest, and the 
third, to produce action or sell the 
goods. Let me suggest a fourth 
essential, and that is, “to pro- 
duce confidence.” Confidence in the 
house, or the man, or the medium 
advertising the goods; confidence 
in the advertisement, or confi- 
dence in the goods themselves. 

Generally speaking, merchandise 
may be divided into two general 
classes—necessities and luxuries. 
By necessities we mean those 
staple products which are pur- 
chased from day to day and which 
are practically an hourly, daily or 
weekly necessity in the commu- 
nity. Hence, the buying public is 
more intelligent in its estimate of 
values in regard to this merchan- 
dise than any other. This grow- 
ing intelligence on the part of the 
buying public makes misrepresen- 
tation of values almost impossible. 

And so it is a self-evident fact 
that unless absolute confidence is 
established by fair prices for qual- 
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ity articles, the fourth element of 
the sales process will never be 
consummated repeatedly. Let me 
illustrate this: A satisfied cus- 
tomer may be made an asset of 
any business for three reasons: 
1, he becomes a repeated customer 
and re-orders again and again; 
2, he recommends to others the 
products which have given him 
satisfaction; 3, he talks about 
the value that he has found in 
the product and his conversation 
often reaches the ears of other 
prospective customers. 

If it is good business to satisfy 
a customer absolutely in the pur- 
chase of necessities, how much 
more important is it to satisfy 
him fuily in regard to those things 
about which the values are not 
well known—the luxuries as con- 
trasted with the necessities? The 
fact that he does not buy luxur- 
ics often or repeatedly does not 
destroy the fact that he talks to 
his friends, that he may re-order 
again, and that he talks about the 
value that he has found in the 
articies which he has obtained. If, 
for example, I want to buy a dia- 
mond, I would go to a house in 
which I had implicit confidence 
for absolutely square dealing. 

A house without a policy may 
be likened to a nation without 
ideals, or a man without imagi- 
nation. Confidence can only be 
established by a definite house 
policy, and we suggest, therefore, 
that the house must have, first of 
all, faith in itself; it must have 
ideals, it must have honor. Sec- 
ondly, it must have confidence in 
the goods which it sells, and it 
cannot have confidence in these 
goods unless they are of proper 
quality. Thirdly, it must have jus- 
tice in its method of selling. 

Possibly the most concrete illus- 
tration that we could offer of a 
house policy strictly adhered to 
for a period of years, would be 
the business founded by Mr. Wan- 
amaker. For the first fifteen years 
the method generally in vogue at 
that time was the bargain and 
haggle method, where a customer 
would go into a store and the 
merchant would price a suit at 
$20. The customer would offer 
$13.50 and finally they would com- 
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promise at $15, and the sale 
would be consummated. One day 
Mr. Wanamaker made up_ his 
mind that this method of doing 
business was not honorable on the 
face of it. It made the customer 
suspicious of the firm, and the 
frm suspicious of the customer. 
One Friday night, after the day’s 
business, Mr. Wanamaker called a 
council of his big men and told 
them that he proposed to start a 
one-price store, to which almost 
every man in his emp!oy objected, 
saying that it was revolutionary ; 
that it wou'd be a failure. But 
the question was a moral question 
to Mr. Wanamaker and he was 
determined to go ahead. 

Every advertisement must mani- 
fest itself through a vehicle. That 
vehicle is the typographical form 
the ad takes on the printed page. 
In fact, every advertisement is a 
picture in three colors, the white 
section representing the back- 
ground on which the advertise- 
ment is printed, the black repre- 
sentings the cuts or illustrations, 
and the gray tone representing the 


type matter. Hence, the form 
through which the copy mani- 
fests must inspire confidence. It 
would be quite an absurdity for a 
grocer to use the same type and 
form as a jewe!ry house, and it 
would be just as absurd for a pat- 
ent medicine to use the same 
vehicle or form as a_ banking 
institution desiring to convey the 
idea of unquestionable — stability 
and strength. 

The method of obtaining faith 
or confidence should be by argu- 
ment and frank statement of facts 
as related to the article adver- 
tised. This explains why merely 
name copy like “Good-morning! 
Have you used Pears’ Soap?” does 
not.inspire confidence quite so well 
as “reason why” copy. 

Startling headings or far-fetched 
headlines that disappoint the 
reader destroy that confidence 
which the advertisement seeks to 
inspire. 

Over-statement, even though 
only imptied (which in truth is its 
most insidious form) should be 
studiously avoided. 














hel agin Vin om- 


tailor 


a whit too early to think Spring Clothes. My new pat- 


i might be a bit too early to act Spring Clothes, but it’s not 


terns will be refreshing—there’s no tameness and same- 


ness sbout the stuff I selected. 





A few are on view now. Measurement may be taken - any 
a 


time for delivery-at-your-conv 








Kindly 


Cartoons 

of your friends — 
of yourself — 

for friends or self — 


in water colors 


323 Fourth Ave. 


Prices 


leven five 
roadway 


Personal humor without a trace of 
offence. Mementoes of good times— 
of personal, business or social traits or habits. 
You furnish a photo and illustrative suggestions. 


Pay nothing unless you're satisfied. 
Write for price and particulars. 


A. H. Tuttle 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








Some time ago a man who had 
been writing effective advertising 
for a bank was called in by the 
cashier of another bank in the 
same city, and asked to do some 
advertising work. 

The advertising man _ thanked 
the cashier, but said he could not 
undertake the work. “I went to 
the —— Bank in the first place 
and told them I could help them. 
They accepted my proposal and 
agreed to pay my price. As long 
as our arrangement continues | 
feel that they are entitled to all 
my ideas on bank advertising.” 

There are many advertising 
men who would answer in a sim- 
ilar spirit if asked to work for 
competitive concerns; there are 
others who would think it good 
business to grab for everything in 
sight. 

Advertising is yet a young pro- 
fession. The older men in the busi- 
ness can recall the days when ad- 
vertising agents bought space and 
sold it for several times what they 
paid for it. And those days are 
not so very far back, either. There 
have been other evils almost as 
grave, but they have been up- 
rooted or are being uprooted, and 
the Schoolmaster believes that the 
day is not far distant when there 
will be a simple but clean-cut code 
of ethics in advertising practice. 

The Schoolmaster recalls an in- 
terview eight years ago when the 
representative of one of the big 
cut-rate agencies offered, if cer- 
tain business were given, to split 
commissions on a number of pub- 
lications with which the agency 
had entered into rigid written con- 
tract not to divide the commis- 
sion. The Schoolmaster has lived 
to see that agency and its kind 
looked on with general distrust. 

A publisher’s representative that, 
at about the same time, advised a 
new advertiser against the use of 
the medium the solicitor repre- 
sented and said frankly that he 
thought several other mediums 





were the right ones to use for cer: 
tain advertising, was regarded as 
a most exceptional man. He js 
regarded as a bigger man now 
than he was then; he has “worn 
well.” To-day his kind is not too 
plentiful, but the higher class of 
solicitors know that lasting suc- 
cess is not likely unless patrons of 
the publications are given the 
square deal. 

It is a mere dream, of course, 
to think of the day when advertis- 
ing will be free from abuses, but 
the younger men in the business 
will do well to take account of 
present-day tendencies toward bet- 
ter things. 

Already there is a long list of 
publishers that decline to publish 
not only fraudulent advertising, 
but advertising that is mildly de- 
ceptive or merely of the exagger- 
ated type. The public is fast be- 
coming educated, too, and it is 
only a question of time when 
every magazine and newspaper 
worthy of the name will have to 
eliminate fraudulent, offensive and 
deceptive advertising. 

There are many copy-writers 
who refuse to write advertise- 
ments of intoxicants or gold-brick 
schemes. 

Steals of text matter and illus- 
trations are becoming more rare. 
The guilty ones have been held up 
to ridicule so often that the “bor- 
rower” now advertises his own 
weakness. 

Real advertisers are no longer 
throwing bricks at each other the 
way advertisers once did. The 
great new department store that 
opened in New York recently paid 
the most graceful and frank trib- 
ute to the other excellent stores 
of New York. It was probably 
just as good business as it was 
ethics. 

The better advertising of to-day 
is marked by its earnestness and 
honesty and by the alacrity with 
which the advertiser makes good 
his guarantees to the letter. And 
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the surprising part of “guarantee 
advertising” is that the advertiser 
is asked so rarely to. ‘make good’ 
on his guarantee. Some suppose 
that the change from the days 
when much advertising was of the 
hoodwinking kind and sales were 
dickering contests to the days 
when truthful advertising and “the 
public be pleased” policy prevail 
means more risk; but they have 
only to watch the crowds that. pat- 
ronize the concerns doing business 
the new way to see that the adver- 
tisers who build for to-morrow in- 
stead of for to-day build wisely. 

Advertising men continue to 
change jobs and to carry informa- 
tion from one advertiser to an- 
other. This cannot be avoided to 
a certain extent, but there are 
plenty of men to be found who are 
loyal to protect former employers 
in matters that should properly be 
kept secret. 

And though hot air and cock- 
sureness are supposed to be an 
essential’ part of the advertising 
man’s stock in trade, it is refresh- 
ing to see many men willing to 
say “I don’t know” when a new 
advertiser asks for impossible def- 
inite figures on the returns that a 
certain plan or certain line of copy 
will bring. 

* * * 


The retailer gets many whacks 
that he doesn’t deserve, but really 
he deserves some good solid 
thumps. 

‘* * 


The Schoolmaster knows of a 
recent case where “absolutely guar- 
anteed” plumbing put into a new 
house proved to be defective. It 
took the purchaser nearly a year 
to induce the local man to replace 
the goods, though the manufac- 
turer was perfectly willing to 
make good. It was a case where 
it would have required only a lit- 
tle trouble on the part of the re- 
tailer to give both himself and the 
manufacturer some good advertis- 
ing, but he failed dismally. 

Another case: the Big Ben clock 
has been advertised so attractively 
that the Schoolmaster felt he just 
had to have one. A call at the two 
stores that seemed most likely to 
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‘“*A NEBRASKA FARMER ON BROADWAY” 
By R.S. McWelvie 

It's free for the asking—a little booklet recit- 
ing the actual experience of a Nebraska farmer 
who made the trip to broadway. It will anake 
you smile—that helps some, It will give you 
something serious tothink about—that helps a 
lot. Write today giving the name cf the firm 
with whom you are associated. 


NEBRASKA FARMER ‘ 
124 North 16th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 143,054. Rate 35c. 














Moving Picture News 
C ly growing. Ci round the 
World where Motion Pictures are used. 
Advertisers more than satisfied with re- 
sults. Write for terms and sample copy 

Cinematograph Publishing Company 

30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York 


























The Tip which Saves the Card 





Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks. “ook neater than plain 
guide cards. 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wearcomes, 
Other guides wear out ina third of the 
time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
one-piece tip or write us for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
701-709 Arch 8t., Philadeiphia 





Bound Volumes 
for 1911 


Printers’ Ink is bound each quarter 
in heavy board over black cloth, with 
gold letters. Price, $2. Handsome, 
durable, serviceable. 

Number is limited, so order your 
1911 Bound Volumes now. Set of 4 
Vols. for year, $8 
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have the clocks failed to turn up 
anyone who had ever heard of 
Big Ben. Just before writing to 
the advertiser, a call was made on 
a small but popular jewelry store, 
and there the clock was found. 
But though fifteen or sixteen peo- 
ple had been in and bought, it 
hadn’t occurred to the jeweler ap- 
parently that he ought to mention 
Big Ben in some of his advertise- 
ments or put in his window one 
of the effective displays furnished 
by the advertiser. He failed to 
give the manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing the least support when a little 
support was all that was needed to 
bring a number of extra sales of 
Big Ben and a number of new cus- 
tomers into his store. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster likes to 
watch people read advertisements. 
Not so very long ago his wife 
handed over an open magazine 
with the remark, “Here’s a good 
advertisement,’ and before the 
Schoolmaster could ask “Why?” 
she clinched her conclusion by say- 
ing, “I am going to send for one 
of those.” 

It was one of those face-to-face 
“Let me send you one of my Fire- 
less Cookers on Trial, Madam,” 
and it had so impressed that par- 
ticular reader that she sent on the 
cash in advance, though cash was 
not required. There had been 
much advertising of high-priced 
fireless cookers; this one was 
medium-priced and the illustra- 
tions were attractive. 

In a few days along came a let- 
ter from a manufacturer saying 
that the order had been received 
and that the cooker would be sup- 
plied through Hard & Ware, local 
retailers. 

The Schoolmaster’s wife was 
downtown that day and dropped 
into the hardware store. 

“Ves,” said the hardware man, 
“we have that order in hand. It’s 
a strange thing that those people 
did. We had never done any busi- 
ness with them. They wrote us 
that they were sending us a dozen 
cookers on consignment and said 
they would sell the dozen for us. 
And I'll be blessed if the one we 
are sending up to you to-day isn’t 
the last one of the dozen.” 
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The Schoolmaster thinks that 
this nervy, quick method of dis- 
tributing and advertising is as 
good as any he has learned of in 
a long time. To send a leading 
retailer a dozen cookers and move 
them so quickly simply meant that 
the advertiser’s salesman could 
come right along and load up the 
hardware concern with a good 
stock. Of course, in this case the 
advertiser was greatly helped by 
the fact that the market was ripe 
for a medium-priced cooker. 


* * * 


Not all, but a great many, good 
advertisements are built up around 
one strong central idea. For a 
long time, the excellent Iver John- 
son Revolver advertisements hit 
hard on that safety-lever idea; 
little or nothing was said about 
the steel of which the revolver is 
made. The Heinz advertisements 
for a number of months pounded 
on the point that Heinz products 
contained no benzoate of soda or 
other preservative—didn’t need it; 
and the Heinz folks got the benefit 
of the public interest in benzoate 
of soda at that time. The School- 
master isn’t saying that some ad- 
vertisements may not properly pre- 
sent five or six arguments, one 
about as strong as another; but if 
you have one big strong idea, 
don’t hurt it by dragging in half 
a dozen puny, secondary ideas into 
the same advertisement. Indeed, 


‘when you are going to prepare a 


series of advertisements, it is often 
a good plan to pick out half a 
dozen of the strongest points and 
make one of these the leading 
thought of each advertisement. 


* * * 


A great many novices fall down 
in their efforts at getting an inter- 
esting beginning to their adver- 
tisements. An advertisement may 
be ever so good in the middle or 
at the end, but if it lacks the at- 
tention-attracting and _ interest- 
developing opening, the good stuff 
further down is likely to be all 
lost. Whether the agent gets in- 
side the door up in the residence 
district depends almost entirely on 
the first dozen words he says; and 
it is much the same way with ad- 
vertisements. 
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| Classified Advertisements 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
T MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade, We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
« CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








Auseee FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1812. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Ts producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 


fF circulation ot the New York Worla, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 

ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘*CUBA OPPORTUNI- 
TIES." Sample copy 10 cents, mailed. Box 
send Havana, Cuba. L. Maclean Beers, pub- 
isher, 














BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Isle of Pines, W. I. 


FOR SALE alive Weekly English Newspaper 
Proposition, with good subscription list, steady 
year round advertisers and plenty of job work. 
Write L MACLEAN BEERS, Box 1078, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 








$12,000 will buy an evening paper 
located within thirty miles of New 
York City, with a bona fide circu- 
lation of 1,600 and doing a good 
business. Reason for selling, death 
of owner. Quick action desired to 
close estate. 

CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 


96 Beekman St., New York City 

















ENGRAVING 








ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio. 








FILING CASE WANTED 


Newspaper filing case wanted. 
One with three or four divisions —wide oak 
frame. Address, JULIUS MATHEWS, 2092 
Madison Avenue, New York. 











FOREIGN POSTAL CARDS 


Fine thing for business purposes, 
Advertising, etc. 100, 25 kinds, postpaid for 


25cts. Samples and list free. Don’t fail to send 
J. E. HANDSHAW, Smithtown Branch, N., Y. 











FOR SALE 


OR SALE—Washington Hand Press in good 
condition. Price $75. CHESTER A. MIL.- 
LER, Oneonta, N. Y. 


OR SALE—One Hoe Perfecting Newspaper 

Press, with complete Stereotyping Outfit anu 
twelve form tables, capable of printing 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages at a time, with a speed of trom 
10,000 to 20,000 per hour. May be seen daily in 
operation at our office, CHESTER TIMEs, 
Chester, Pa. 


Ras SALE—T wo Linotype Machines, single 
letter, in good condition. Matrices, 7 point 
No. 2, also in fairly good shape. Individual 
motors. Machines are running every day and 
dving splendid work. Can be changed to two- 
letter machines at very little expense to pur- 
chaser. CHESTER TIMES, Chester, Pa. 

















HELP WANTED 


ANTED—An advertising representative for 
The Nautilus in every large city in the U.S, 
We want intelligent, active men or women who 
know the advertising business, to work on com- 
mission basis. Address ‘The Nautilus, Helyoke, 


Mass. 

“f ~ experienced 
I want a live, hustling, ("ts 
ability, to write copy, booklets and circulars 
and answer correspondence. One who has had 
actual experience and has proved his ability. 1 
am selling land in tive acre blocks for fruit and 
chicken ranches, also selling bonds. Send 
references and address direct THE KERK 
LANI) COMPANY, LIMITED, New West- 
minster, B. C, 
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POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

AN TED—A competent solicitor and copy- 

writer, One with backbone, grit and 
stickability. Must be courteous and ambitious. 
To such a one there is a good opportunity for 
advancement. He must know how to say “I 
will,’ and have no such word as * can’t "’ in his 
vocabulary. Address ‘BOX C. H. I.,’’ care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—AN ABLE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED advertising man to take full 
charge of the advertising and managership 
of a company in Northern Ohio. Satisfac- 
tory salary to the man capable of placing 
a new article of undisputable merit on the 
market. All correspondence will be treated 
confidential. Address ‘ OPPORTUNITY,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—AN ABLE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED advertising man of executive 
ability, capable of managing salesmen and 
placing a new article of proven merit upon 
the market. Salary no object to the right 
man who can deliver the goods. Correspond- 
ence treated confidentially. Address ‘DRUG 
SPECIALTY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ANETD—A large weekly trade paper, of 
national circulation, published in Chicago, 
has an opening for a young man experienced in 
preparing advertising copy and familiar with 
printing. Excellent opportunity to advance. 
Give age, experience, salary and references. 
“LL. A.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 
YOUNG MAN of ability as a sales corre- 
spondent is required by the manufacturer 
of a number of well known automobile special- 
ties. Must be able to write good sales letters 
and assist with advertising detail, Write fully, 
giving experience, qualifications and salary de- 
sired to start. Good opportunity for right man. 
“ CORRESPONDENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 


INFORMATION AND ILLBSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
A Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
e 


























Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A New Industry 


FREE TAX INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, 

Corn Stalk and Cobs, Waste Vegeta- 
bles and Wood Waste, Shavings and Old 
Sawdust are now converted into Indus- 
trial Alcohol, at 10 Cents per Gallon; 
sells for 50 Cents. Unlimited demand 
in every Village for Motors, Automo- 
biles, Cooking Stoves, etc. A 5 Gallon 
Apparatus makes 1 Gallon per hour; is 
simple as a Corn Mill, almost automatic, 
inexpensive, pays for itself every month, 
No tax, no licenses, only a permit, and 
that is free. Orders come in fast. Write 
to-day for Free Farmers’ Circular No, 9. 


Address: THE WOOD WASTE DIS- 
TILLERIES CO., Inc,, Wheeling, W. 
Va., U. 8, A. 








Great Opportunity for Maga- 


zine Printers 

Spanish publication with large circulation 
and opportunity to considerably increase such 
wants offers for the printing job by reliable 
Magazine printers. Prefer those able to take 
small lot of stock in part payment of Pprintin; 
contract. No objection to out of town printing. 
“ BOX A.’ S, N., care Printers’ Ink. ; 








——— 





NEWSPAPER PROPERTY WANTED 


FTERNOON daily wanted in city 25 
40,000; eastern State; if stock Pi Basu 
isfied with control; send copy of paper and de- 
-_ “ EDITOR,” 46 Pine Street, Brooklyn, 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ANTED—Agency propositions. What have 
you? Ernest F. Morse, Luverne, Minn. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR, American, 28, 

married, good correspondent, hard worker. 
Successful thus far, seeks broader opportunity 
with live agency or publisher. “OPTIMIST,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 





| pacekmeity ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
employed, desires same position with live 
publication. Business producing and executive 
ability ong advertising experience, excellent 
record, age 35, married, salary $2,100. Address 
“ ADVANCEMENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted Position as ‘4° jour. 


editor 
or in advertising field. Two years editor 
of reputable trade publication, six years in 
daily newspaper work, Good references from 
present employers, whom I am leaving volun- 
tarily. Address ‘‘ BOX 117," care of Printers’ 
Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 








TRADE MARK WANTED 





WE want a good trade name for our hams, 
bacons and sausages. To get the best re- 
sults we have decided to offer a cash prize of 
twenty-five dollars for the accepted suggestion. 
Competition will close and prize be awarded 
March the first. OSCAR F, MAYER & BRO., 
1241 Sedwich Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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/ROLL OF HONOR 











I 
for one year. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
nk a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 
ingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
wan ae advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,335 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala. newspaper. Best 


Its: 
"Sfontgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 
Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
P ecg other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
yeror Colorado. Average Cir., 1909, 61,088. 
a7 This absolute correctness of thé latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
ACs pany, who will pay one hundred 


AN dollars to the first person who 
TEEO successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1910, sworn, 13,851. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1¥gc. per line flat. 
Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 
Meriden, Morning Record & Repudlican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 
New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 
New London, Vay, ev’g. Average 1910, 6,892. 
Makes New London a one paper city. 
Norwalk, Kvening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800 Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Repudlican. Average tor 1909, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., month of Sept., tg10, 61,792 (© @). 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. Jeading paper in field. 
Average year 1910, 5,154. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,661. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1910, 

143 


Sterling, Ruening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 5,144. 

Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents. Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 
(@ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 








Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 


3 { INED. 
The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

G@™ The absolute correctness 
of the «latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert 'ts accuracy. 


WK We te eM 


INDIANA 

South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average 1910, 

11,786. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average I910, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Fournal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 suoscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
July, '10-Dec., ‘10, 7,090. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Hera/d. VD. av.,'09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky."’ 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 


Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 
Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,505. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. Ist 6 mos., 
"10, 79,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 
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Baltimore, .Vews, daily. 
Company. Average 1010, 82,405 
1910, 78 383 

Ihe absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
GUAR the Mews is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


News Publishing 
For Dec., 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te te We ve We We 


Boston, _. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 586,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want” ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January I, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Wr We We We He 


Boston, Daily Post. Gained last year 56,479 
copies perday. The Boston Sunday Fost gained 
last year 41,735 copies per Sunday es De- 
cember with December. Dec., 1910, averages: 
‘The Daily Post, 346,485; The Sunday Post, 300,398. 

Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm’thly 

Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,663. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ’10, 17,502, 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720, Sunday 11, 619. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
Ig10, (to July 1), 23,806. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GUAR is practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 





CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, w, J 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
. 1807. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 


Tribune for year en ding 


ID 
by Printers’ SC. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
Ink Publish- ‘culation of Sunday 7ribune 
ing Company for same period, 81,523 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 7 
and Sunday (Q@@). In 1910 o-| 20| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
Dec., 1910, evening only, 
71,637. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Dec., 1910, 81,849. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes” than gia 
foo) nt 
any other paper in its field. 
Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465 A.A.A, 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 
Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 
Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 
'08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, '10, 20,263. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Yournai. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, *‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year Io10, ~ 558. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., "10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Hngquirer, evening, 32,278. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 
Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (OO). 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1999 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 
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nectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Bm Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 


Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 


Building, Chicago. cit 
enectady, Star. Average July, Aug., Sept., 
wan Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, I'ribune Bldg., N.Y. 
Aoening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pike Aver. 1909, daily $2,488; Sunday, 40,989. 
froy, Record. Av, circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 5,102; P M., 17.657) 22,769. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A. 
examination, and made publicthereport. 
Utiea, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
e for I 2,683. » 
= Tran telly. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday. Aver., 
1909, 7,346. Leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.686 
for Dec., 1910, 86,694 daily; Sunday, 119,076. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. Dy av.,'o9, 16,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OREGON 
Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 


its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

153 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 
vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 
rary. For the year of 1910 it shows a gain over 
1go9 Of 64,861 inches, equal to 3,243 columns, or 
pages. The foreign advertising gain was 
2435 inches and the classified 14,125 inches. 
Sworn average circulation for Dec., 1910, 31,311. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,269 average, 
Dec., 1910. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 18,228. July, 1910, 
13,462, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 
Philedsiphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 5,622 (©O). 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
mom. Circulation for October, 1910, 12,936. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. a Ey for 
1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
ouAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
aa) and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
inthe State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader,evening; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
forlast six months, gain of 3,166 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 


157. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, '10, 19,452—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O©@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Daly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,311. July, 1910, 6,964. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A, 
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VERMONT 


Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
6,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1910, 9,112. Largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 
St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Aver. Nov., 1910, 4,097; 
Dec, 4,178, Largest circ'ation. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7he Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
A and the Pacific Northwest. It 
AEA combines with its Dec. '09, cir. of 
AN 64,246 daily, 84,8362 Sunday, rare 
TE EO . y, 5%, 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
, " of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1909 7imes beat its near- 
est competitor 3,766,064 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9!0, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Dec., 
1910, daily 6,642; semi-weekly, 1,810. 
Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 

Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
daily gain over 1909, 4.775. The 
Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 
kee, Rigid Circulation Examina- 

tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
— (eve.) Daily circulation 
UA or 12 mos., 62,948. Flat rate 7c. 
Onn per line. The Journal goes to 
TEED over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
D. C. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, 
1101-10 Boyce Bldg., Chicago; 
J. F Antisdel, 360 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
year 1910, 10,062, Examined by A. A. A. 
Racine, Daily Fournal. Dec., 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,617. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


fg ™ \"* WISCONSIN 
Cee Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 

Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61.827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N.Y. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Dec., 1910, 
60,606; weekly 1909, 27,050; Dec , 1910, 26,144. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Nov.,'10, 34,291, 
(Saturdav av., 37,537). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
November igto, 101,139 Largest in Canada 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums, 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in 


publications most 
A large volume of 
which it appears, 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want aa 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


7 Re Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Want Ads o! any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


Ui Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


«6s TEARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Vost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad ”’ directory. 


INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis star is the leading ‘*Want 

Ad” Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columus 


He te We We We We 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


reoeTe 


MINNESOTA 


Te Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





——! 


CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
‘ Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 


GUA tions for the one charge. The 
en N Trioune printed during the year 
EED ended Dec. 31, 1910, 2,613,483 lines 


of classified advertising. Kates: 
lcent a word, cash with order: 
r » cas rder;— 
by Printers’ 6; 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


THE Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


using than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Dec., 1910, amounted to 147,980 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 18,670 
Eight cents per agate line it 


eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORK 


i ese Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





1 Buffalo Eventing News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


Ee Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,067. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


TH Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


eh 
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[@O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 


«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.”” 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Regzster (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section 1n the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA se 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
September, 1910, 51,792 (O©). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers' Helper (Q©), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers Oldest, best known. 
"The Inland Printer, Chicago (@®). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courser-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (©), established 
1890. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (QO©). Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation, 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (QO@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn, per year. Covers 
P and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Zagle (O@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Army and Navy Fournal, (QO). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magazine (Q@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


\ Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 


Engineering Record (OO). Lhe most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine( ). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Bee the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 











New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America’s ieading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York /imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. Lhe 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Goid Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Dec., 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 81,213; 
Sunday, 168,087. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (Q®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

uality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Seeder, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ( ) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business 








Going Out 








Hereafter the advertising of the 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills will be cen- 
tered strongly in the newspapers. Brent 
Good, the founder of the_ business, 
states that for a time, at least, less 
effort in consequence will be applied 
to out-door promotion, in which field 
Carter’s has been one of the most 
prominent. 

The Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, 
y using a list of general publications 
irect. 


The Siegfried Company is placing or- 
ders for 300 lines, generally, once, for 
the advertising of Harriett Meta, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

This company is also placing out- 
of-town newspaper copy for the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, New 
York, guaranteed mortgages and mort: 
gage certificates; magazine copy for 
Silver & Co., manufacturers of the 
Marion Harland ccffee pot, and copy 
for McCrum-Howell stock for George 

urr & Co. 


The Prescription Products Company is 
—— for 7,000 lines for one year 
through the Blackburn Agency. 





Lord & Thomas are making contracts 
for 10,000 lines for one year with Mid- 
dle Western | for the advertisin 
of the Wabash and Union Pacific Rail- 
ways. 


The Nelson Chesman Agency is plac- 
ing orders for fifty-six lines once per 
week, till forbidden, in Pacific Coast 
papers for Bromo Quinine. 





The Florida Home Land Company is 
——w for 5,000 line space for one 
ear in the Middle West through the 
astor Agency. 


The United States Motor Company, 
Sixty-first street and Broadway, is con- 
tracting for large space, generally, 
through the Lesan Agency. 





P. F. Collier & Son (Collier’s Week- 
Jy) is placing orders for 975 lines once 
in newspapers, direct. 





The Frank Presbrey Company is com- 
pleting a list for use in connection with 
the introduction of a new nang *- 
bacco manufactured by the Philip Mor- 
ris Company. The copy for this cam- 

aign and the Morris cigarettes is to 
be released within the next few weeks. 





The F. P. Shumway Company, Bos- 
ton, is making up a list of magazines 
and women’s papers for the Bigelow 
Carpet Company. A similar list has 
been prepared by this agency for the 
Cooper Underwear Company, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


Dr. I. W. Lyon & Son, New 
are sending out through the ply 4 
ternational Agency orders doubling 
their space for 1911. The orders now 
call for thirty lines one hundred and 
four times. 





_ Orders for one-half inch thirty-nine 
times are being sent out from the Simp. 
son Agency for the advertising of Dr. 
Potter’s Tours. 


The Allen Advertising Agency, of 
New York, is putting out a combina- 
tion ad of the Old White Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and the 
Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, 
Va., in Southern and Western states on 
the exchange basis. 


_ P. B. Bromfield Advertising Agency 
is placing 400-line advertisements for 
Hot_ Springs, Ark., in the daily papers 
of Eastern cities. 


All of the advertising of the New 
England Biscuit Company, manufactur. 
ers of Little Brothers Biscuits, is 
— handled by the Walton _Advertis- 
ing & Printing Company, of Boston. 


The Mitteneague Paper Company, 
Mitteneague, Mass., is using large copy 
in general publications. he business 
is placed by the Federal Adv. Agency, 
New York City. 








Additional newspaper contracts are 
being made by the United Drug Com- 
pany, Leon street, Boston. Contracts 
are for 1,500 inches to be used in 
thirty months. The business is placed 
direct by Wm. C. Neilly, advertising 
manager. 


General publications of a high-grade 
character are receiving orders for_the 
many advertised schools of New Eng- 
land. Magazines carrying school de- 
partments are favored. Nearly all of 
this class of advertising in New_Eng- 
land is placed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


The Ernest Goulston Agency, Kim- 
ball Bldg., Boston, is planning a New 
England newspaper campaign for spring 
on the products of the Waldberg Brew- 
ing Company. 


The Heller-Barnham Agency, of 
Newark, N. J., is making up a list of 
metropolitan newspapers and general 
high-class publications for the advertis- 
ing of Martin & Martin, bootmakers. 


The Morse International Agency 1s 
placing contracts for the Herpicide 
Company for 1,000 inches for one year 
in the West. 


Tne Caldwell Company is placing or- 
ders for 2,500 lines in large cities, 
through the George Batten Company. 
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e, Thompson & Pape Com- 
aoe aking contracts for 10,000 
Bes for one year in the Middle West, 
through the Thompson-Koch Company. 


H. Roelofs & Co., of Phila- 
ape have arranged with Sherman 
& Bryan, Inc., of New York and Chi- 

, to handle their magazine and 
= advertising for ‘Roelofs’ Smile 
Hats” The insertions will start about 
mid-February of this year. 








The Campbell’s Soup advertising, 
which was formerly restricted to street 
ars, has developed into one of the 
largest general advertisers in the coun- 

, and since the beginning of the 
new policy the business has shown a 
remarkable increase. The F. Wallis 
Armstrong Company is sending out 
orders to a large list of leading maga- 
zines and large variable space orders 
to newspapers throughout the country. 


—_——— 


The advertising of Wood, Stubbs & 
Co. Louisville, Ky., “Seeds,” is now 
being placed by the Dunlap-Ward Ad- 
vertising Company. 


The F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia, is now handling the ac- 
count of the Fenton Label Company, 
Philadelphia, who formerly placed the 
advertising direct. A selected list of 
magazine is planned. 





The Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 

pany is sending out orders to women’s 
ublications for the Ficks Carriage & 
Reed Company, Cincinnati, O. 


The Frank Presbrey Company is 
placing contracts with magazines for 
the Wilcox & White Company. The 
1911 orders are for seven magazine 
pages. 





The advertising for the Regal Auto- 
mobile will be handled during this year 
by the Charles H. Fuller Company, Chi- 
cago. 





C. A. Williams, secretary of the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, of Chi- 
cago, will handle all the advertising for 
the New York Motor Boat Show again 
this year. 





The advertising for the National Boat 
and Engine Company, a concern re- 
cently organized by a number of the 
leading motorboat and engine manu fac- 
turing firms, is being placed by the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, of Chi- 
cago. Copy and orders are going to 
cara magazines and the boating pub- 
ications. 





_ A large list of New England dailies 
is being used for the advertising of the 
Boston Motor Boat Show. Copy meas- 
ures six inches and is placed by Walter 
L. Weeden, Worcester, Mass. 





Additional copy for Goodyear Welt, 
a United Shoe Machinery product, is 
going to New England dailies through 
the P. O’Keefe Agency, Carney 


‘Bidg., Boston. 
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An initial campaign for the Harvard 
Brewing Company has been started in 
Boston dailies. Large copy is used and 
it is expected other New England 
cities will be taken up later. The ac- 
count is handled by the C. Brewer 
Smith Agency, 85 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 


Daniel T. Pierce is “terns forty- 
two lines, four times, generally, for 
the advertising of Currant Bread. 





The Home Life Insurance Company, 
of 256 Broadway, N. Y., is placing or- 
ders for twenty-four inches, once, in 
one morning paper in each city in 
which it has agents, through Maclay & 
Mullally, 25 Broad Street. 





Green’s Capitol Agency, Washington, 
is placing contracts for 5,000 lines for 
one year on the Pacific Coast for the 
Orrine Company. 





Five thousand-line contracts are bein 
made: generally by the Golden Gate Ad- 
vertising Company, of San Francisco, 
for the advertising of California Fig 
Syrup. 


Lord & Thomas are ordering three 
hundred lines fifty-three times for the 
Hot Springs Business Men’s League. 
Southern papers are to receive this 
business. 





_ The D’Arcy Company, of St. Louis, 
is making contracts for 5,000 lines for 
one year in Texas for the advertising 
of the Coca Cola Company, of Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is placing generally, through the 
Frank Presbrey Company, orders for 
600 lines once. 


The Ives Manufacturing Company, of 
Dridgepett Conn., manufacturers of 
Ives Miniature Railways, is starting a 
campaign in January. They will use 
large space in the Saturday be oie | 
Post, etc. The account was started an 
will be handled by Charles W. Hoyt, of 
New Haven and New York. 


P. C. Larkin & Co., of Toronto, Ont., 
are sending. out copy on one-year con- 
tracts to Eastern papers for Salada 
Tea. The di Walter Thompson Com- 
pany is handling the business. 





The Blackman-Ross Agency is plac- 
ing 1,000-line contracts generally for 
the Corliss Coon & Co., for the adver- 
tising of shirts, collars, etc. 


The Eckman Manufacturing Company 
is arranging for contracts calling for 
Har lines in 1911, through Foley 

0. 





The Poslam Company is placing con- 
tracts for 200 lines, one time geaecetly. 
The business is being handled direct. 





Magazines of high-class circulation 
are being used by the Gorham Com- 
pany, Providence, I. The Morse In- 
ternational Agency, New York City, 
handle the account. 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


Soon we will publish a second edition of 
the “STRATHMORE QUALITY” 
Sample Books. The Sample Book of cover 
papers will be illustrated with reproductions 
of cover designs awarded prizes or honorary 
mention in this contest. _ 

Sixty-nine designs will be required for use; fourteen 
will be awarded cash prizes totaling $500.00—the 
balance will be given honorary mention. Designs 
desired are of four classes; namely: of two, three, 
four and five printings. First and second prizes of 
each class will be $50 and $40 respectively. 
Other prizes range down to $10. 


Designs submitted in competition must have been 
or are to be printed upon one of the following 


“STRATHMORE QUALITY” brands. 
Old Stratford Parchment Cover Rhododendron Cover 
Strathmore Chameleon Cover Old Cloister Cover 
Rhododendron Folding Bristol Alexis Folding Bristol 
Rhododendron Duplex Bristol Alexis Cover 


Rhododendron Box Cover Paper Tapestry Cover 
Adirondack Cover 


Contest will open six months from February Ist. 
The judges will be as follows: 


‘MR. WILL BRADLEY MR. GEORGE[FINCH 
MR. E. E. BARTLETT 


Make up your mind now to win a prize and write 
for folder giving complete information and conditions. 


The “‘Strathmore Quality’’ Mills 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 


3 
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MUcH of the advertising now 

being done in Canada by 
United States advertisers is not 
meeting with the success it could 
easily achieve if done through an 
organization that knows Canada 
thoroughly. 


OU know that a Canadian Branch or 

a Canadian Agency is necessary to 
Some Advertising take care of sales and dis- 
WeHandle tribution. For the same 


soni Sup reasons a Canadian agent 
— should handle whatever 


Victor Gram-o-phone e * . 
“Blac White” Whiskey 

——e" advertising you do ig 
Waltham Watches Cc 

tS) F I 

key anada. 

Everitt “30” 

Coate’s Plymouth Gin 


Che iy Arora Y OUR plans should be 


Moral nace mapped out in Canada 
ee Tene by experienced men; you 
Wire & Cable once Aa 7 

Pala pepo Gots should havea reliable 


W. G. & R. Collars and Shirts organization to inform, ad- 


Rogers’ Coal 


oe al vise and look after your 
ashopes of Odtitia interests. 


Truro Condensed Milk Co. 
Crompton Corsets 


“Ideal” Metal Beds ‘“ ¥ 
Puen Sek rom JF there is anything YOU 


Downton Grgau snd Plane would like to know about 


Peerless Incubators a d ver t i S i n g in Canada, 


Vickar’s London Dry Gir 
Floorglaze 


Dodge Mfg. Co. write 


Munyon’s Remedies 
Wakefield Hats 
Queen Quality Silk 


= . J. JI.GIBBONS Limited 
semi Heady Clothing CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


Bogers—the Cement Man 


cae awe ae Newspaper, Trade Paper andall OutdoorAdvertising 
Caverhil's Barley Flakes TORONTO CANADA MONTREAL 


Lifebuoy Soap 
St. Charles Cream Cable Address : ‘‘Gibjay,”’ Toronto Cable : A.B.C, Sth Edition 
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